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THE MOURNING VIRGIN AND SAINT JOHN 
By DOROTHY C. SHORR 


N studies of the iconography of the Crucifixion, the emphasis is usually on the central 
figure of Christ, and less attention has been given to the figures of the Virgin and St. 
John the Evangelist who stand on either side of the cross. 

Millet! has already divided the form of the Crucifixion which represents Christ, 
the Virgin, and St. John into three types largely on the basis of the gestures by which John 
and Mary express their grief. But he as well as other students of iconography have failed 
to isolate a set of gestures which, while not very common, appear frequently enough to be 
classified in a separate category. In this group, Mary stands in her usual position to the 
observer’s left of the cross, her head bowed, her left hand raised to her cheek, while the left 
elbow is supported by the right hand. John, at the other side, crosses his hands at the wrist, 
usually right over left, in front of his body. It will be seen that a group of figures employing 
these gestures occurs in Hellenistic and early Roman grave reliefs; that it was taken over by 
the triumphal art of the Roman Empire; and that it entered the repertory of Christian art 
in the latter part of the ninth century during the Carolingian Renaissance. 

One or the other of these gestures is commonly used in art to express grief. Before deal- 
ing with the appearance of the two in combination, it will be well to trace the development 
of the gestures themselves. 

Attic grave reliefs of the classical period frequently show a mourning figure (a woman, 
youth, or bearded man), with one hand raised to the chin or to the cheek, or supporting 
the weight of the bowed head. The other hand, laid across the body and resting on the 
opposite hip, may support the raised elbow in its palm or against the back of the hand.? 
Much less usual is a position with the hands crossed in front, which seems to suggest a mood 
of resignation rather than of grief. Both these gestures are represented on the so-called 
Sarcophagus of Mourning Women found at Sidon and now in the Museum at Istanbul.’ 
Of the eighteen female figures which adorn the sides and ends of this sarcophagus (which 
dates from the second third of the fourth century), sixteen express their sorrow in varied 
forms of the conventional attitude of the hand raised to the face, while two clasp their hands 
before them. “‘C’est une vraie mater dolorosa,” as Reinach truly says. On the frieze of the 
lid the funeral cortége is brought to a close by a figure with hands crossed at the wrist in 
front.‘ This gesture of the crossed hands seems to have been rare before the Roman period, 


1. G. Millet, Recherches sur Piconographie de I Evangile, Louis of France (d. 1260) in the Abbey Church of St. Denis, 


Paris, 1916, 396-407. 

2. That this pose, with variations, was used in free- 
standing statuary as well as in relief sculpture is shown by 
the statue of a woman, known as Pudicitia (Vatican 23), 
and by numerous others belonging to the same type. 
Amelung (Die Skulpturen des Vatikanischen Museums, 
Berlin, 1903, 1, 33) dates this figure in the second century 
and notes that her gestures are similar to those frequently 
found on late Greek grave reliefs. 

3. Reproduced in O. Hamdy Bey and T. Reinach, Une 
nécropole royale a Sidon, Paris, 1892, pls. 4-11. 

4. Nearly sixteen hundred years later on the tomb of 


there appear the figures of bishops and nobles marching in 
frieze-like procession and using the same gestures to express 
their grief as do the mourners on the Sidon sarcophagus. 
These mourning types are repeated in the next century on 
the adjoining tombs of Henry I (d. 1308) and of his two 
sons, Otto and John, in the Church of St. Elisabeth at Mar- 
burg. Here the mourners are of both sexes and are set in 
arcaded niches along the sides of the tomb in a manner very 
similar to that of the Sidon sarcophagus. (Reproduced in 
R. Hamann and K. Wilhelm-Kastner, Die Elisabethkirche 
zu Marburg, Marburg, 1929, 11, 133, 139-) 
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but is then not uncommon and is usually employed by the male figures on grave reliefs 
of that era.® 

The naturalistic poses of the mourners of the classical period become formalized in the 
course of centuries. Although the figures retain similar gestures, their frontality and their 
relation to a compositional scheme with a centralized pillar show how the naturalism of the 
fifth to fourth century has developed into the formalism of the first. 

An example of the type of grave relief which shows the characteristic grouping and 
gestures may be seen in the Hellenistic stele of Eutaxia and Artemisios, from Smyrna, and 
now in the Landesmuseum at Hanover (Fig. 1). This stele, which dates from the late second 
or early first century B.C., belongs to a group of small late Greek grave reliefs which come 
from the south of Asia Minor and the neighboring islands. The composition of these stelae 
i shows a central pillar flanked by a male and a female figure often accompanied by the small 
: figure of a child or servant. The pillars on these grave reliefs are Oriental Greek sepulchral 
. monuments deriving from an old Asiatic type of tomb and extensively used throughout 
| Asia Minor.* In the Hanover Landesmuseum stele, the right hand of the woman is raised 
to her face, the elbow resting against the back of her left hand. At the right stands a male 
figure whose left hand is crossed over the right wrist.’ 
og The marble stele of the family of G. Silios Bathyllos (Fig. 2) in the Museo Lapidario, 
- Verona, shows a combination of gestures which is very similar to that employed by the 
3 | figures who stand on either side of the central pillar in the Hanover stele (Fig. 1). At the 
left is a youthful male figure who crosses his right hand over his left wrist, while the woman 
facing him raises her hand to her face.* Briickner® places this grave relief in the early 
Roman period. According to the inscription on the entablature, the stone commemorates 
a Greek man and his wife who became Roman citizens, and their two sons, Dionysas and 
Sotinas. This instance, then, would indicate one manner in which the Greek group and 
gestures might have been transmitted into the sphere of Roman art. 

The next adaptation of the formula of the two mourning figures in Hellenistic and early 
Roman art was to the needs of Roman triumphal art of the early imperial era. The man 
‘. and the woman now become two captives, while the central pillar has been transformed into 
= a tropaeum. Such a group appears on a terra cotta relief (M.F. 846) in the Musée d’Art 
a et d’Histoire at Geneva (Fig. 3), which shows in the center of a group of four figures an 
‘i “uncarpentered” tropaeum with a heavily bordered mantle, similar to those worn by the 
prisoners, hanging from the crossbar, and shields and weapons at the extremities. To the 
left stands a young male captive with a rope or chain around his throat. His right arm and 
hand, though somewhat damaged, unmistakably support the left elbow in the well-known 


5. A. Briickner, Die attischen Grabreliefs, Berlin, 1922, 
Iv, pls. 466-8. 

6. Stelae of similar shapes with the dead man at one side, 
and a maiden bringing offerings to the grave at the other, 
may be seen in the white lekythoi dating from the middle 
of the fifth century and later. Reproduced in E. Pfuhl, 
Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, Munich, 1923, 1, 
figs. 544-5. 

7. Asmall female figure stands next to the woman and a 
still smaller male figure stands next to the man. Both small 
figures have their legs crossed, and the position in which the 
small male figure stands is to be found again some four 
centuries later in a relief on a postament of the Arch of 
Constantine, which represents a family of Oriental prison- 
ers. There apparently exists some relationship between the 
figures standing with crossed legs which appear so fre- 
quently in Greek and Roman funerary art, the two small 


dadophori in Persian attire who stand in a similar position 
at either side of Mithras Tauroctonus (F. Cumont, Textes 
et monuments figurés relatifs aux mystéres de Mithra, Brus- 
sels, 1899, 1, 203), and the type of Oriental captive seen on 
the Arch of Constantine, but the subject has not yet been 
thoroughly explored. 

8. Between them stands a young boy and behind him is 
a pillar upon which is a case containing two masks. These, 
together with the name of Bathyllos, suggest that the man 
was a performer of mimes who, following the contemporary 
custom, had adopted the name of Bathyllos of Alexandria, 
the founder of a school of pantomime during the Augustan 
era. The date has been placed at ca. 60 A.D. (A. Miihsam, 
Die attischen Grabreliefs in rimischer Zeit, Berlin, 1936, 
Pp. 7.) 

g. A. Brickner, op. cit., pl. 463. 
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“mourning gesture.” The bearded nude man at the other side of the tropaeum stands with 
his head bent and his hands crossed at the wrist in front. This group must have been a 
popular one at the time, for there are two other very similar reliefs in existence, one (the 
oldest of the three), in the British Museum (D 626), and a fragment of a later work now in 
the Museo nazionale romano (formerly Museo delle Terme, no. 4337).?° 

The group of two captives flanking a tropaeum, in the late second-century sarcophagus 
in the Museo Archeologico at Palermo (no. 103) (Fig. 4) is more closely related in composi- 
tion to the design of the Greek stelae; but the figures themselves show a closer relationship 
with the prisoners of the Roman terra cotta in Geneva. The male captive in Palermo re- 
sembles the bearded captive in Geneva and a still greater likeness exists between the heads 
of the female captive on the Palermo sarcophagus and the captive youth in the Geneva 
relief. Both wear fillets around their heads, both raise their hands to the chin in the same 
way, both have cloaks draped over their shoulders and falling behind in the same manner. 
The Palermo captives have been moved closer to the tropaeum than the figures in the 
Geneva relief, and each head is outlined against the shield that hangs at either end of the 
crossbar. Between them on the ground is an empty helmet, in a position later occupied by 
the skull of Adam at the foot of the cross (see Fig. 16)." 

The warrior’s tomb would provide a logical /ocus for the fusion of mourners and captives. 
One of the gestures used to express grief, that of the crossed hands, suggests also a captive 
with shackled wrists. Although there are not, so far as I know, any examples in Roman art 
of the crossed hands with visible shackles, implying captivity rather than grief, captives are 
sometimes represented with their hands bound behind their backs.” 

What is probably the final stage in the evolution of the mourning captives is seen in one 
of the several fourth-century reliefs of captives which decorate the postaments of the Arch 
of Constantine in Rome (Fig. 6). The pose and gestures of the figures have now become 
more stylized than the otherwise similar group on the Palermo sarcophagus, but the cap- 
tives still stand at either side of the tropaeum with slightly bent heads outlined against the 
two shields. The decay of Rome and the introduction of Christianity make it likely that 
the iconography of this group had here reached the last stage of its development. 

For five centuries these two figures disappear to re-emerge in the ninth century in the 
form of the Virgin and St. John the Evangelist, mourning on either side of the Savior on the 
cross. It is true that the first clear example of a direct relationship between the classical and 
the Christian group does not appear until the middle of the eleventh century, in an ivory 
bookcover in the British Museum (Dalton no. 35) (Fig. 7) from Echternach, a school under 
strong Byzantine influence. But there are indications that the adaptation was first made 
in the Carolingian era. During this period we find a number of examples of Mary expressing 
her grief according to the classical formula, among them the ivory bookcover in the Kaiser- 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin, a product of the Ada school. Here Mary’s left hand is at her 
cheek, while her right hand touches the left wrist. The Crucifixion scenes in the Codex of 
Otfried of Wissemburg in Vienna (Nationalbibliothek, MS 2687), and in the so-called 
Psalter of Louis the German in the Berlin Library (lat. theol. fol. 58), show Mary with her 


10. Reproduced in H. von Rohden and H. Winnefeld, 
Die antiken Terrakotten des archaslogischen Instituts, Berlin, 
IgII, LV, 131, pl. Lxxv.2 and p. 132. 

11. A similar but finer Roman battle sarcophagus of the 
late second century, now in the Museo nazionale romano, 
awaits publication by H. Fuhrmann. I am indebted to 
Dr. Lehmann-Hartleben for this information. 


12. The Arch of Carpentras, for instance, is decorated 
with naturalistic representations of shackled prisoners 
standing beneath the tropaeum. Reproduced in E. Es- 
perandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs de la Gaule romaine, 
Paris, 1907, 1, 179-81. 

13. Reproduced in A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulp- 
turen aus der romanischen Zeit, Berlin, 1914, 1, pl. v.8. 
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left hand against her cheek, although in the former miniature her right arm is extended in 
the Byzantine gesture of supplication.* Similar gestures may also be seen in two engraved 
crystal gems, the one in the British Museum, the other, nearly identical, at Conques.® All 
of these examples date from the second half of the ninth century, and in none of them does 
John stand with crossed hands. 

John with his hands in this position makes his earliest appearance, so far as I know, in 
the Crucifixion scene which is found in the Homilies of St. Gregory Nazianzenus (Paris, 
Bibl. Nat., MS gr. 510) (Fig. 5)."° In this manuscript, which was executed for Emperor 
Basil the Macedonian between the years 880-886, the scenes from the life of Christ are by 
an artist whose style marks a late stage of the Asiatic manner. The position of John’s body 
and the arrangement of the drapery over the left arm are similar to the corresponding figure 
in the Hanover relief (Fig. 1) which originated in Asia Minor. Again in a similar pose, John 
with crossed hands also appears in a late tenth- or early eleventh-century Germanic Evan- 
gelary now in the Vatican Library (Cod. Barb. lat. 711).!” In neither of these illustrations, 
however, does Mary employ the classical formula to express her grief. 

All of the examples given thus far have shown either Mary in the attitude of the mourn- 
ing female captive or John in the attitude of the male prisoner. The earliest example of the 
simultaneous appearance of these gestures occurs on the upper bookcover of the Gospels 
in Latin (St. Gall, ninth century) now in The Pierpont Morgan Library (MS 1). This gold 
and jewelled cover (Fig. 8) was probably executed in the workshop of St. Denis which was 
under the patronage of Charles the Bald (823-877), and the repoussé work represents Christ 
crucified mourned by the sun and the moon" with four angels above, and John and Mary 
and two Holy Women below the jewelled arms of the cross. John and Mary in their curious 
positions seem to be suspended in mid-air, and their figures—Mary in the classical mourning 
pose and John with clasped hands—are placed in the composition in such a way as to make 
their positions somewhat awkward and forced. The fact that the mourning gestures are 
here given to figures who are in such extraordinary postures probably indicates that the 
gestures were already in use for the standing figures of the mourning Virgin and St. John 
in Carolingian art or in some prototype for the bookcover. 

In connection with this reappearance of antique gestures in Carolingian art, it may be 
useful to recall Charlemagne’s admiration for classical Rome and especially for the Rome of 
Constantine, and the profound influence which it had on the politics and liturgy of the 
period as well as on contemporary ecclesiastical architecture. Churches such as those at 
Fulda and Hersfeld were copied from the Constantinian prototype of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
while the Torhalle at Lorsch is a well-known eighth-century example of the fusion of Chris- 
tian architecture with the triumphal arch.’® A parallel development in the cultural life of 
the period was reflected in the eagerness with which the court and clergy collected antique 
objects of art. These, together with the publication of the Lidri Carolini, must have had a 
great influence upon contemporary artists, who may even have been sent to Rome and 
Byzantium to study the monuments of antiquity.?° Thus, while it is not impossible that the 
types of the mourning figures of the Virgin and St. John at either side of the cross were 


14. Reproduced in A. Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, 
Paris, 1913, pl. 

15. Reproduced in J. Babelon, Histoire de la gravure sur 
gemmes en France, Paris, 1902, pl. m1, 2, 3. 

16. Griineisen (Ste. Marie Antique, Rome, 1911, p. 334) 
notes this gesture and refers to it as “‘a new attitude.” 

17. Reproduced in A. Merton, Die Buchmalerei in St. 
Gallen, Leipzig, 1912, pl. xcv, 2. 


18. Dr. Lehmann-Hartleben notes the similarity be- 
tween these figures and that of the sleeping slave in the 
grave relief from Ilissos in the National Museum, Athens. 
(Reproduced in L. Curtius, “Das griechische Grabrelief,” 
Wasmuths Kunsthefte, 11, Berlin, pl. 1.) 

19. R. Krautheimer, Carolingian Architecture (unpub- 
lished syllabus of a course given at New York University). 

20. R. Hinks, Carolingian Art, London, 1935, p. 110. 
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Fic. 5—Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale: MS Gr. 510, Homilies of Gregory 
Nazianzenus, Crucifixion 


Fic. 6—Rome, Arch of Constantine: Relief of Captives, Fic. 7—London, British Museum: 
Fourth Century Ivory Bookcover, Echternach 


School, Eleventh Century 
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taken from grave reliefs, it seems more probable, in view of the tendencies of the period, 
that the later stage of the motive appearing in Roman art, that of the mourning captives 
standing next to the tropaeum (Figs. 4 and 6) formed the prototype. Not only were the 
gestures well-established expressions of grief, but in such a relief as the one on the Arch of 
Constantine, the male and female figures stand in the same relation to the trophy as do 
John and Mary to the cross, while the shields behind their heads are similar to the haloes 
of St. John and the Virgin. Then, too, while there is no analogy between the pillar of the 
stelae and the cross, there is a close connection between the latter and the tropaeum. An 
example of this may be seen in the fragment of a fourth-century Christian sarcophagus in 
the Lateran Museum, Rome (Fig. 11). This belongs to a group of sarcophagi” which repre- 
sents the apostles approaching from either side the central figure of the cross, beneath the 
arms of which two soldiers sit or stand, symbolizing the Resurrection of Christ. In the 
Lateran fragment the usual triumphal cross, which is often set with gems and surmounted 
by the chrysmon in a wreath of victory, takes the form of a vexillum or a labarum without 
the monogram of Christ. Here the bird perched on top resembles the Roman eagle sur- 
mounting the vexillum, although according to Wilpert” it actually represents the phoenix, 
emblem of resurrection; while the doves at either side, which frequently occupy a similar 
position on the crux gemmata, represent the animae beatae. It is likely that the two soldiers 
were also present in this scene, since they nearly always are shown in this type of sarcopha- 
gus, in seated or standing positions. This central group, therefore, would seem to be closely 
connected with the early third-century Roman relief from the Villa Ludovisi and now in the 
Rémisch-Germanisches Museum in Mainz (Fig. 12), which shows four mourning captives, 
two of whom are seated and two standing at either side of a headless tropaeum. Here the 
seated figures resemble the two seated soldiers with their shields who sleep at either side 
of the foot of the cross. In both cases, as Grabar* observes, they are the vanquished 
grouped around the symbol of their defeat. 

It has been seen that the standing captives derive from the standing mourners, and in 
the same way the seated captives may be traced to the seated mourners. The relationship 
is evident between the curly-headed male captive sitting under the tropaeum in the Mainz 
relief, and the early fifth-century stele of the seated Demokleides in the National Museum, 
Athens,™ or the two seated mourners with curly hair who adorn the late fourth-century 
stele of Demarchia in the Berlin Museum.” 

Literary analogies between the trophy and the cross are also numerous. The early 
Church writers delighted in comparing the two in order to emphasize the triumphal aspect 
of Christianity. Thus Minucius Felix, a late second-century apologist for Christianity, 
wrote: “For what are your standards and banners and ensigns but gilded and decorated 
crosses? Your trophies of victory show not only the figure of a simple cross, but also of one 
crucified.”*® And Tertullian, paraphrasing Justin Martyr, says: “But you also adore Vic- 
tories, and in all trophies the cross is the inner structure of the trophy . . . Those hangings 
of your standards and banners are but robes upon crosses,””? an analogy that becomes ap- 


21. G. Wilpert, I sarcophagi cristiani, Rome, 1932, 1, 
pl. x1, 4; pl. xvi, 1-5. 

22. Ibid., 1, 322-3. 

23. A. Grabar, L’empereur dans l'art byzantin, Paris, 
1936, p. 243. 

24. Reproduced in A. Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs, 
Berlin, 1900, 11, pl. cxxu. The youth is seated in the bow 
of a ship, his hand supports his cheek, while his shield and 
helmet are behind him. 

25. Reproduced in C. Bliimel, Katalog der gr. Skulpturen 


des V und IV Ths. 0. Chr., Berlin, 1928, pl. 58 and p. 44. 

26. “Nam et signa ipsa et cantabra et vexilla castrorum 
quid aliud quam inauratae cruces sunt et ornatae? Tropaea 
vestra victricia non tantum simplicis crucis faciem, verum 
et adfixi hominis imitantur.”” Octavius xx1x. 6. 

27. “Sed et Victorias adoratis, cum in tropaeis cruces 
intestina sint tropaeorum... siphara illa vexillorum et 
cantabrorum stolae crucem sunt.” pol. xvi. 7-9. 

Tertullian, Apology; Minucius Felix, Octavius, Loeb 
Classical Library, London, 1931. 
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parent in the Lateran sarcophagus fragment (Fig. 11), from the transverse bar of whose 
cross there hangs a kind of sudarium resembling the vestment hung from Roman trophies.”® 
This concept of triumphant Christianity and the analogy between the trophy and the cross 
was still prevalent in the ninth century. Rabanus Maurus, Charlemagne’s general super- 
intendent of educational and ecclesiastical reforms, refers to the cross in these terms: 
“O cross which art dedicated to the known triumph of the Highest . . . O cross which art 
sacred to the precious triumph of Christ . . .”’”° 

It is well known that Christian art with its emphasis on the triumphal aspect of Chris- 
tianity borrowed extensively from the repertory of Roman triumphal art. Thus the tri- 
umphal wreath surrounding the holy monogram and held above the heads of the apostles 
is frequent in fourth-century sarcophagi, and in the Passion sarcophagus in the Lateran 
(Fig. 10), it is the wreath of victory and not the crown of thorns which the soldier places 
above the head of Christ. In Carolingian art may be seen the motive, supposedly Italic in 
origin, of the triumphal wreath bestowed by God upon His dying Son, while the conception 
of Christ as victor on the cross is further emphasized by such representations as the Tongres 
Cathedral ivory (early eleventh century),*®° where angels hold a crown over the head of the 
crucified Savior as though he were a Roman triumphator. 

The conception of Christus Triumphans, a Christ alive on the cross with rigid body and 
open eyes, is common in Byzantine art until about the tenth century. From then on the 
body gradually relaxes, the head inclines, and the eyes close; and in the early part of the 
eleventh century, the type of Christus Patiens is seen in the mosaic representation of the 
Crucifixion in St. Luke in Phocis.* 

There are many other instances in which the iconography of triumphal art determined 
that of Christian art. A well-known example may be seen in the iconographic form of the 
Adoration of the Magi, which Cumont and de Jerphanion® have traced from a fifth-century 
B.C. Oriental representation of vanquished barbarians bringing offerings to the victorious 
emperor. This Oriental representation then passes into Greek art and, in the second century 
B.C., into the cycle of Roman triumphal art, where it takes the form of a procession of bar- 
barians in Oriental attire, often led by a figure of Victory, who offer their gifts to the em- 
peror. The same procession and “‘Persian’’ costumes are to be found again in representa- 
tions of the Magi as they bring their gifts to the new-born Christ Child; while the angel who 
here leads the Wise Men is the Victory who presides over the tribute-bringers in the Roman 
reliefs. As is the case of the Virgin and St. John, the angel of Christian art also has a Roman 
and, prior to that, a Greek existence in the forms of Victoria and Niké; while the Victories 
in the spandrels of such triumphal arches as those dedicated to Septimius Severus and to 
Constantine in Rome, reappear as small angels in the spandrels of arch-shaped panel paint- 
ings, a feature of thirteenth-century Italian Romanesque art. 

Grabar® has brought together a number of other subjects in Christian art whose ico- 
nography originates in the triumphal art of Rome. Thus the well-known fifth-century 
example in the Orthodox Baptistery at Ravenna, of Christ trampling underfoot the asp 
and the basilisk, derives from the second- to fifth-century figure of the emperor crushing 


28. A. Grabar, op. cit., p. 240. 

29. “O Crux quae summi es noto dedicata tropheo... 
O Crux quae Christi es caro benedicta triumpho...O 
Crux vexillum sancta et pia cautio saeclo.”” De laudibus 
sancte Crucis 1 (Migne, Pat. lat., cvi1, 158). 

30. Reproduced in A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfendbeinskulp- 
turen, pl. xvi, $7. 


31. Evelyn Sandberg-Vavala, La croce dipinta italiana, 
Verona, 1929, p. 34. 

32. F. Cumont, “L’Adoration des Mages et l'art tri- 
omphal de Rome,” Memorie d. pontif. Accad. Rom. di Arch., 
Ill, ser. II, 1932, 90; G. de Jerphanion, “L’ambon de 
Salonique, |’arc de Galére...,” Joc. cit., 107. 

33- Op. cit., pp. 200, 207, 234, 236, 237, 244, 253. 
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Fic. 10—Rome, Lateran Museum: Passion 
Sarcophagus, Fourth Century (Detail) 


Fic. 11—Rome, Lateran Museum: Fragment 
of Early Christian Sarcophagus 


Fic. 12—Mainz, Rémisch-Germanisches Museum: Roman 
Sarcophagus, III Century A.D. 


Fic. 13—Florence, Baptistery: Bronze Door 
by Ghiberti, Crucifixion 
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Fic. 15—St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek: Hartker 
Antiphonal, ca. 1000 


Fic. 16—Barcelona, Mestres Collection: 
Fifteenth-Century Book of Hours 


i Fic. 14—S. Angelo in Formis: Fresco, Eleventh Century 
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his enemy. This, in turn, probably depends on similar compositions found in Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, and Persia. The Entry of Christ into Jerusalem and the Flight into Egypt have 
iconographic affinities with the 4dventus or triumphal entry of the emperor into Rome or 
some other imperial city. The fourth- to fifth-century Christian sarcophagi depicting the 
Crossing of the Red Sea resembles the victory of Constantine, the “new Moses,” as Eu- 
sebius calls him, at the battle of the Milvian Bridge, a scene which is commemorated on the 
frieze of the Arch of Constantine; while a relief of the emperor distributing largesse on the 
same arch is connected with such subjects as the Donation of the Keys to Peter, and Christ 
among the Disciples. Similarly, the Roman emperor in two separate réles, with his spear 
on the neck of his victim and liberating a province from the yoke of a tyrant, forms the 
prototype of those two iconographic themes in the Descent into Limbo when Christ 
tramples the figure of Hades underfoot and at the same time resuscitates Adam trom Limbo. 
Another triumphal monument, the base of the Column of Arcadius, shows striking analogies 
both in arrangement and content with the twelfth-century fresco at Torcello representing 
the Last Judgment. 

The intermingling of funerary and triumphal art and its influence on western iconog- 
raphy can also be seen in the representation of the victorious equestrian figure whose spear 
pierces the body of a fallen enemy beneath his horse’s hoofs. In France, Constantine is 
sometimes represented in this form, which derives ultimately from such an Athenian grave 
relief as the Dexileos stele in the Athens Dipy!on Cemetery.** Another instance of the sur- 
vival of Hellenic art may be seen in medieval representations of Samson and the lion. This 
group derives from the Mithraic figure of the god slaying the bull which, in turn, is based 
on the Greek type of figure sacrificing a bull.* 

While it is possible, in view of the close relationship between Greek funerary and Roman 
triumphal art, that the gestures of the mourning Virgin and St. John were, in the ninth 
century, borrowed directly from antiquity, it is more likely that they entered Carolingian 
art through the intermediary of Near Eastern art. This view is supported by a number of 
facts. Among these is the fact that Byzantine art, considered as a whole, evolves from the 
Hellenistic art of the Roman period which, in turn, derives from the art of classical Greece 
and of the Near East.** Moreover, the earliest known example of the two mourning gestures 
appears on the Morgan bookcover, a ninth-century product of the school of St. Denis which 
is related to the Reims school and thus to the Utrecht Psalter, a manuscript containing 
innumerable Greek stylistic and iconographic elements.*” Other early representations of 
the Crucifixion in which the gestures appear either together or separately, are either Byzan- 
tine in origin or are the products of schools which bear strong Byzantine influence.** It has 
already been shown how extensively Roman triumphal art influenced the iconography of 
Christian art in Byzantium. This fact furnishes an additional reason for the supposition 
that Byzantine art was the channel through which the classical motive entered Christian 
iconography in the Carolingian era. Byzantine art is also responsible for the introduction 
into Western art of the type of Christus Patiens which superseded that of the Christus Tri- 


34. A. Kingsley Porter, “Spain or Toulouse,” Art But- 
LETIN, VII, 1924, 19. 

35. From the parapet of the Temple of Athena Niké on 
the Acropolis. F. Cumont, Textes et monuments ... de 
Mithra, Brussels, 1899, 1, 179; 11, 441. 

36. A. Grabar, L’art byzantin, Paris, 1938. 

37. G. R. Benson and D. T. Tselos, “New Light on the 
Origin of the Utrecht Psalter,” Art BuLLETIN, x11, 1931, 
13-79. 


38. Among the many examples the following may be 
noted: Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS gr. 510 (Fig. 5); two tenth- 
century Byzantine plaques (reproduced in A. Goldschmidt, 
Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen, Berlin, 1930-34, 
u, pl. 1, 6 and pl. vim, 25); a bookcover of the second half 
of the tenth century (idem, pl. xxx1x, 102); an eleventh- 
century plaque (idem, pl. 1x, 28a), St. Gall, Stiftsbibl., 
Cod. 390/1 (Fig. 15). 
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umphans. But long before this introduction occurred, the idea of grief was already con- 
nected with the Crucifixion scene; and it evidently did not seem incongruous to the artist 
who designed the school of St. Denis bookcover (Fig. 8) to represent the Virgin and St. 
John in attitudes of mourning, while the object of their grief was still erect and open-eyed 
upon the cross. 

The two mourning figures in the Crucifixion, Mary with hand to cheek, John with 
crossed hands, may be followed in both Byzantine and Western art until a late era, although 
their appearance together (Fig. 9) is not common at any period. Sometimes the gestures 
of Mary and John are interchanged. The earliest example of this seems to be the eleventh- 
century fresco in the basilica of S. Angelo in Formis (Fig. 14).*® Sometimes both the Virgin 
and St. John cross their hands,*® and sometimes both are represented with one hand raised 
to the cheek.“ Frequently one or other of the gestures appears alone.“ 

A variation of the gesture of supporting the elbow is seen in the late tenth- or early 
eleventh-century Hartker Antiphonal in the St. Gall Stiftsbibliothek (cod. 390/1) (Fig. 15), 
where the left hand is raised in the usual gesture to the cheek but the right one is held up 
in front of the body with the palm exposed.** Sometimes John or Mary, instead of crossing 
their hands at the wrist, clasp them together with fingers interlaced,“ a gesture that is 
frequently seen in Sienese fourteenth-century representations of the Crucifixion. 

During the fourteenth century, a new type of Crucifixion appears in Italian art, in 
which the two mourning figures are seated on the ground beneath the cross instead of 
standing beside it. The artists of this century show an increasing tendency to represent 
sacred figures seated on the ground. To this group belong such iconographic types as the 
Madonna of Humility, and the Virgin seated on the ground in scenes of the Adoration and 
the Annunciation, while one of the earliest known examples of St. John seated on the ground 


39. Vavala, La croce dipinta italiana, p. 163, cites this 
as the only example of the period, but there are many more. 
Among these may be noted an Ottonian altar frontal (re- 
produced in M. Burg, Ostonische Plastik, 1922, pl. 55 and 
pp. 82-7); an enamel plaque in a processional! cross at Essen 
(reproduced in J. Braun, Meisterwerke der deutsch. Gold- 
schmiedkunst der Vorgot. Zeit., 1, 16, and p. vii); an ivory 
portable altar in the British Museum (reproduced in Gold- 
schmidt, Die Elfendeinskulpt., u, pl. xxx1x, 134), and other 
examples. While John’s hand is raised to his cheek on 
the corona lucis at Aix-la-Chapelle, presented by Fred- 
erick Barbarossa in 1165, Mary’s hands are clasped to her 
breast, a gesture which by the thirteenth century tends to 
supersede that of the crossed hands. (Reproduced in F. 
Bock, Der Kronleuchter Kaisers Friedrich Barbarossa im 
Minster zu Aachen, Leipzig, 1864, pl. 4.) 

40. Reproduced in Vavala, op. cit., fig. 100. 

41. A ninth-century example is seen in the Rambona 
diptych (reproduced in Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpt., 
1, pl. txxxiv, 181). Further examples are: a tenth-century 
manuscript in the Bibliothéque Royale, Brussels, no. 5573; 
a tenth- to eleventh-century wall painting at Eppan (re- 
produced in J. Garber, Die romanischen Wandgemalde 
Tirols, Vienna, 1928, pl. 42); a metalwork bookcover, 
in The Pierpont Morgan Library, in which both fig- 
ures stand in a frontal position (MS 708; see article by 
M. C. Ross in this issue, Fig. 1 opposite p. 84); a thir- 
teenth-century cross in the Museo Civico, Pisa (no. 15; 
reproduced in Vavala, op. cit., fig. 19). In many cases the 
hands raised to the face are covered with drapery in the 
Byzantine manner. 

42. Among the examples which represent Mary with 
hand to cheek are: an ivory holy water vessel, ca. 980, 
Milan or Reichenau (?) in the Hermitage Museum, Lenin- 


grad (reproduced in Goldschmidt, Die Elfendeinskulpt., 11 
pl. 11c); a fragment from a portable altar, second half of 
the eleventh century, British Museum (idem, pl. xxx1x, 
133); another portable altar from the first half of the 
twelfth century, also in the British Museum (idem, xxx1x, 
137b); the thirteenth-century Waldkirch Psalter in Stutt- 
gart (reproduced in H. Swarzenski, Die Jateinischen 
illuminierten Handschriften des Fahrhunderts, Berlin, 
1936, 11, no. 629). John in a similar position is seen in the 
following examples: A ninth-century fresco in S. Vincenzo 
al Volturno (van Marle, Development of the Italian Schools 
of Painting, The Hague, 1923, 1, 123); a tenth-century ivory 
plaque in the Metropolitan Museum, New York (repro- 
duced in Goldschmidt, Byz. E/f., 11, pl. 11, 6); an eleventh- 
century Byzantine plaque, Copenhagen, National Museum 
(idem; 1, pl. 1xa); a Belgian Rhenish (?) ivory bookcover 
in the British Museum (idem, u1, pl. xiv1, 163); a Regens- 
burg Legendarium in Oxford (reproduced in H. Swarzenski, 
op. cit., , no. 343). A crucifix in the Worcester Museum 
(Vavala, op. cit., fig. 117) shows Mary clasping her left 
wrist; while the earliest example of John with his hands 
crossed is seen in Fig. 5. 

43. The same gesture appears in a twelfth-century ivory 
bookcover in the Victoria and Albert Museum (Gold- 
schmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpt., u, pl. xtv1, 161). 

44. In the thirteenth-century Peterberough Psalter in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge (MS 12; reproduced 
in O. E. Saunders, English I/lumination, Florence, 1928, 11, 
pl. 63), John clasps his hands on his breast while Mary 
holds a book in her right hand. The 1366 Crucifixion by 
Luca di Tommé in the Pisa Gallery (van Marle, op. cit., 
111, 467) and the School of Daddi Crucifixion in the Florence 
Academy (idid., 11, 404) show Mary with hands clasped. 
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in the Crucifixion is the late thirteenth-century fresco in S. Maria in Vescovio. Here the 
Evangelist sits on a rock and clasps his right knee while the Virgin swoons beneath the 
cross.® 

These new types reflect a new point of view which sought to establish an intimate rela- 
tionship of emotional intensity between the spectator and the sacred character represented. 
But while this tendency to portray sacred figures as human beings would account for the 
appearance at this time of the new iconographic type of the seated John and Mary, it is 
not unlikely that the actual form in which they were represented was derived from antique 
sources.“* For in several early instances‘’ where the Virgin and St. John adopt this new 
seated position, they express their grief with the same gestures that we have been consider- 
ing. The mourning Virgin, for example, in the Crucifixion scene of Ghiberti’s first Baptis- 
tery door in Florence (Fig. 13)** shows a close resemblance to the figure of the seated mourn- 
ing captive in the Mainz relief (Fig. 12). It would therefore seem possible that the seated 
John and Mary might ultimately be traced to the figures of the mourning captives seated 
beneath the tropaeum, in the same manner as the standing figures of the Virgin and St. John 
derive from the standing captives who mourn on either side of the tropaeum. 

The classical iconographic type of the mourning Virgin and St. John survives far into 
the fifteenth century. In the representation of the Crucifixion, in a Catalan Book of Hours 
(Barcelona, Mestres Collection, B. 561) (Fig. 16), Mary and John retain essentially the 
same gestures, and even in such a highly evolved Crucifixion scene as that by Castagno in 
the National Gallery, London,* it is still apparent that the mid-fifteenth-century figures 
of the Virgin and St. John are the unmistakable descendants of the mourners on the 
Hellenistic stelae, and of the captives in Roman triumphal art. 


[NEW YORK UNIVERSITY] 


45. M. Meiss, “The Madonna of Humility,” Art But- 272) and a painting in the Museum at Montpellier, by a 
LETIN, XVIII, 1936, 435. master belonging to the school of the Lorenzetti. The 


46. Meiss (Joc. cit., p. 454) gives an example of the rela- 
tionship between the antique and fourteenth-century art 
in the similarity of the Child’s posture in the painting in 
the Catacomb of Priscilla and the Madonna del Latte by 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti in Siena. 

47. The School of Memmi Crucifixion in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston (reproduced in van Marle, op. cit., 111, 


seated Mary supports her bowed head in her left hand 
while John’s hands are clasped together on his right knee. 
I am indebted to Dr. Richard Offner for this information. 
48. Mary’s gesture evidently appealed to the sculptor, 
as he repeats it twice in his second Baptistery door, though 
in neither case is it used to represent grief. 
49. Van Marle, op. cit., x, 350. 
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JORDAENS’ PORTRAITS OF HIS FAMILY 


By JULIUS S. HELD 


I 


HE Family Group in the Hermitage at Leningrad (Fig. 1)! has for a long time been 
known as one of the outstanding works of Jacob Jordaens. Two very important 
questions about the picture, however, have not yet been answered convincingly: 
Who are the persons portrayed in the work, and in what year was it done? 

If one follows the modern critical literature on the painting one finds that the majority 
of the critics seem to be agreed on an approximate dating. Buschman,? Rooses,* Olden- 
bourg,‘ Bode,’ and Zoege von Manteuffel® consider it to be an early painting with dates 
varying slightly between 1616 and 1620. The date 1616 is also accepted by the authorities 
of the Hermitage, judging from the label on the painting itself. Only Fierens-Gevaert? and 
Drost® give a later date. 

At the outset, and judging solely on the basis of a general idea of Jordaens’ development, 
the thesis of the earlier date would appear more plausible. Although the painting is covered 
today by a heavy yellow varnish which tends to soften the contrasts of color, one can easily 
observe stylistic features peculiar to Jordaens’ earliest works, as they were well described 
by L. Burchard.® The coloring of the flesh with cool blue and violet shades is used a good 
deal, and is just as characteristic as the wavy modeling and the application of the pigments 
in a loose and spotty manner, especially in the highlights. There is, furthermore, the ex- 
treme lack of spatial freedom and clarity. It is this crowdedness which many writers, be- 
ginning with Waagen,” criticized as one of the chief weaknesses of the work. In fact, it 
would hardly be possible to account in a rational manner for the bodies of all the figures 
around the small table. The heads are arranged like beads on a string and only in front of 
the table do the figures have a fair amount of space in which to move. Yet, just in these 
parts there seem to be traces of pentimenti. Although even a study of the original painting 
as it now appears in the gallery failed to reveal the exact amount of overpainting, it can 
easily be seen that a part of the robe of the boy with the dog, the dog itself, and the right 
foreground corner, as well as parts of the dress of the little girl on the mother’s lap, show 
traces of later changes. Except for these parts, the stylistic character of the painting is 


1. Hermitage, no. 6 (652), canvas, 178138 cm. In the 
eighteenth century the painting belonged to the collection 
of Sir Robert Walpole at Houghton Castle, Norfolk. When 
Sir Robert Walpole, son of Sir Robert, sold the collection to 
the Empress Catherine II of Russia, the picture came into 
the Imperial Russian collections and has been part of the 
gallery of the Hermitage ever since. It was reproduced— 
not very skilfully—by James Watson in the famous series 
of mezzotints made of the masterpieces of the Walpole 
collection, and in a lithograph by E. Huot in Gohier- 
Desfontaines’ Galerie Impériale de I’ Ermitage, St. Peters- 
burg, 1845-47. It has been mentioned and described in 
most of the larger publications on Jordaens and has been 
illustrated repeatedly. 

2. P. Buschman, Yacob Fordaens, Amsterdam, 1905, p. 
84. 


3. M. Rooses, Jacob Fordaens (English edition), London, 
1908, pp. 52-3. 

4. R. Oldenbourg, Die Flamische Malerei des XVII. 
Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1922, p. 111. 

5. W. v. Bode, Die Meister der hollindischen and flami- 
schen Malerschulen, 4th edition, Leipzig, 1923, pp. 409-11. 

6. In Thieme-Becker’s K iinstlerlexikon, x1x, 1926, 153. 

7. H. Fierens-Gevaert, Facob Fordaens, Paris, 1905, p. 
107. 
8. W. Drost, Barockmalerei in den germanischen Landern, 
Wildpark-Potsdam, 1926, p. 99. 

9. L. Burchard, “Die Anfange des Jacob Jordaens,” 
Fahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, x.1x, 1928, 
207. 

10. G. F. Waagen, Die Gemdldegalerie der Eremitage und 
anderer russischer Sammlungen, St. Petersburg, 1864, p.155. 
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Fic. 2—Portrait of Adam van Noort, from an Fic. 3—Portrait of Facob Fordaens, from an 
Engraving by H. Snyers Engraving by P. de Fode 


Fic. 4—Rotterdam, Museum: F. Ovens, The Family of H. Matthias 
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unaltered and suggests an early date, although it is impossible to make a more exact state- 
ment at this point. 

With regard to the identity of the family, we find the earliest suggestion on Watson’s 
mezzotint, made shortly before 1779, where the family is called that of Rubens. This mis- 
taken title, under which the painting seems to have passed in the Walpole collection and also 
in the Hermitage, was first repudiated by Waagen and later unanimously by modern critics. 
Yet the theories with which later writers tried to replace the old tradition were just as un- 
satisfactory, save in one respect. Buschman," Haberditzl,” and van Puyvelde™ believed 
that the family was that of Adam van Noort, Jordaens’ teacher and father-in-law, and that 
the young man in the left foreground was Jordaens himself. While this last observation is 
correct, as we shall see later, the identification of the other figures cannot be accepted. 
First, it would be impossible to account for all the other figures as members of van Noort’s 
family (a fact which prompted Buschman to assume that Jordaens arbitrarily combined 
members of his own family with that of his teacher), and secondly, there is no similarity 
between the man holding a wineglass in the Leningrad picture and the well-known likeness 
of van Noort, as it appears in H. Snyers’ engraving (Fig. 2), van Dyck’s etching, and 
Jordaens’ own portrait of his father-in-law in Berlin (see page 78, note 32). Fierens- 
Gevaert’s theory, that this elderly man is Jordaens himself, is not only in disaccordance 
with the presumed date for the picture, but is also unconvincing in any comparison with 
the well-known features of Jordaens as preserved in various monuments (Fig. 3). In addi- 
tion, this theory fails to identify any of the other persons portrayed. 

No wonder that most scholars preferred to leave open the somewhat embarrassing 
question as to who is represented in the Leningrad painting. And yet an answer to it can 
be found, once a preliminary problem is settled which, strangely enough, has never been 
seen as such, namely: how large was the family we see in the picture, making, of course, 
the natural assumption that the painting is a portrait of a family.“ 

If we look at the painting again, we see first the two parents. There can be little doubt 
that the man with the wineglass is the father, the woman in the right foreground with the 
baby on her lap, the mother. Of the other figures, the woman in the right background would 
seem to be a maidservant and hence does not belong to the family proper. Her dress is 
much simpler than that of the others, and by carrying a dish of fruit she is characterized 
as of lower social rank. Thus, there remain eight persons whom we would have to consider 
as the children of the couple. Three of them, obviously, are boys. One, in the center of the 
picture, next to the father, might be either a boy or a girl. The rest clearly are girls. 


11. Op. cit., p. 84. Leningrad picture and those in Cassel. For the latter see pl. 


12. F. M. Haberditzl, “Die Lehrer des Rubens,” Fahr- 
buch der Kunstsammlungen des allerhichsten Kaiserhauses, 
XXVII, 1907, 181. 

13. Leo van Puyvelde, Trésor de l'art flamand, Paris, 
1932, 1, 84-5. Van Puyvelde mentions the Leningrad pic- 
ture in connection with the Cassel group portrait, which he 
regards as of the family of Adam van Noort. In an effort to 
make the Leningrad picture fit the family of van Noort, van 
Puyvelde resorts to the impossible assumption that two of 
the figures are maidservants—without, however, saying 
which two. Furthermore, he boldly assigns the date 1612 to 
the picture, but neglects to tell the reader that van Noort’s 
youngest child, Martin, born in March, 1601, by that time 
would have been eleven years old, which would hardly agree 
with the appearance of the baby on the mother’s lap! We 
do not need to mention after this that there is not the slight- 
est facial resemblance between any of the figures in the 


xiv in the Trésor, or Rooses, op. cit., p. 157. 

14. The writer knows of no case where in this type of 
picture members of different families are portrayed, so that 
Buschman’s “‘Verlegenheitslésung” is most unlikely from 
this point of view also. One can, in addition, call attention 
to the fruit which is placed so conspicuously on the table, 
in the very center of the composition. It seems to have 
puzzled one commentator, but it is easily recognized as a 
pomegranate. This fruit, in the hieroglyphic language of 
the period, was considered a symbol of unity. We find for 
instance in Cesare Ripa, Jconologia (Venice ed., 1645, p. 
1o1): “I pomi granati presso a gl’Antichi significauano 
Concordia, perché tali deuono estere gl’animi concordi, e 
in tal vnione tra se stessi, come sono le granelle di questi 
pomi, dalla quale vnione nasce poi |’abbondanza che é il 
neruo di viuere politico, e Concorde.” 
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This statement, however, does not take into account the three little angels which hover 
right above the heads of the family. They seem to have a definite significance in the picture, 
since their presence is not entirely unnoticed. The two children in the center look up at 
them with a rather solemn, by ro means playful or surprised expression, while one putto 
directs their eyes with a pointiig gesture towards heaven and another spreads his hands 
in benediction. The three angels which seem to be in such close contact with members of 
the family obviously deserve an explanation. So far only Buschman has ventured to give 
one, suggesting that being Liefdegoodjes (“cupids”), they might symbolize “domestic happi- 
ness” (Huiselijk geluk). This theory, however, is at best a guess and has no analogy in 
the iconography of the period. 

Nevertheless, by study of other paintings of this type the meaning of the putti becomes 
clear. For while their appearance in a group portrait of a family is perhaps a strange feature 
to the modern eye, it is by no means unusual in the seventeenth century. And wherever 
they appear, they have only one meaning: they represent the souls of children who had 
died earlier. For people to whom life after death was a certainty, and who believed that 
their deceased children lived on as little angels, the rendering of these children in a portrayal 
of the entire family was only a natural expression of piety and parental love. The following 
examples of such pictures may be noted here: the family of Pieter Stalpert (1645), by Jan 
Mytens; the family of Willem van Kerckhoven (1652), by the same artist, both pictures in 
the Gemeente Museum in The Hague; a painting by J. Ovens, in Rotterdam,” with the 
family of H. Matthias, where one of the living children points towards the three deceased 
ones who hover above holding wreaths in their hands (Fig. 4); a painting of 1634 by Thomas 
de Keyser in the Van Alen collection, London,!* where it is the father who points toward 
three deceased children, “‘die als nackte Engelchen in den... Wolken umherflattern”’! 
This painting, incidentally, contains the portrait of a nurse as well as those of the parents 
and five living children. There is, finally, a painting by W. v. d. Geest, of 1656,'* with three 
little angels in the air, one of whom can be definitely identified as a deceased child. A docu- 
ment quoted by Bauch” is a valuable seventeenth-century confirmation of the point in 
question. 

We would seem to be well justified, from this evidence, in taking the three little angels 
in the Leningrad picture also as the representations of departed children, an assumption 
which enables us to understand the exchange of glances between them and some of the 
living members of the family. We would then have to account not only for eight, but for 
eleven children of the two parents. 

This observation immediately opens up a fresh opportunity for the identification of the 
family. For we know, thanks to P. Génard’s studies of documents,”° that Jordaens’ own 
parents had eleven children. They were: 


15. Reproduced in H. Schmidt, 7. Ovens, Kiel, 1922, 
no. 22. 

16. Reproduced in A. Bredius, Amsterdam in de XVII 
Eeuw, The Hague, 1897, p. 22. 

17. R. Oldenbourg, Th. de Keyser’s Tatigkeit als Maler, 
Strassburg, 1911, p. 40. 

ri Reproduced in K. Bauch, 4. Backer, Berlin, 1926, 
pl. 6. 

19. Ibid., p. 61, footnote 35: “A® 1656. Den 22 Septem- 
ber geleevert het overleden kint van den Heere P. van 
Harinxma tot 30-0-0 [should probably be read 36-0-0!] het 
panel 1-16-0. Het selfde kint te weten Jon’ Julius Botnia 
van Harinxma als een vliegende Engel in de lucht van't groot 
stuk geschildert 6-0-o= 43-16-0. Bekenne van dese boven- 
stande somma in danke voldoon en betalt te sijn. V. de 


Geest 1656.” Bauch’s belief that all three angels were added 
to the picture in that year (while the rest of the painting 
dates from 1654) finds no support in the text of the docu- 
ment. It says clearly that only one child was added in that 
year. The other two, most likely, had been painted with 
the rest of the picture in 1654, and the pointing finger of the 
child standing at the left probably calls attention to them. 
We therefore assume, as the only conclusion possible, that 
Julius Botnia van Harinxma had been born between 1654 
and 1656 and had died in infancy, thus prompting the 
parents to have him added as a little angel to the two others 
who had died previously. 

20. J. P. Génard, “Notice sur Jacques Jordaens,” Mes- 
sager des sciences historiques, Gand, 1852, pp. 203 ff. 
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Jacob, the painter, born 1593 Madeleine, born 1603 
Anne, born 1595 Elisabeth, born 1605 
Marie, born 1596 , Abraham and Isaac, twins, born 1606 
Anne, born 1597 Susanne, born 1610 
Catherine, born 1600 Elisabeth, born 1613 


In this list the names Anne and Elisabeth each appear twice. For this fact there can be 
only one explanation, which is corroborated by the custom of the time to give the name of 
a departed child to the next born of the same sex: Anne I had died before 1597, when Anne 
II was born; Elisabeth I before 1613, the date of the birth of Elisabeth II. Hence the evi- 
dence of the list alone would suggest a family of nine living children and of two who had 
died. If the Leningrad picture represents the family of Jordaens’ parents, as we believe 
it does, we would have to assume that a third child had died before it was painted. Accord- 
ing to Génard, we know sufficient facts of the later life of Jordaens’ brothers and sisters to 
establish with certainty that Anne II, Catherine, Madeleine, Abraham and Isaac, and 
Elisabeth II survived at least beyond the middle of the 1620’s,” in other words beyond the 
time when the picture presumably was painted. The children of whom no later records 
exist are, as we would expect, Anne I and Elisabeth I, and besides these two, Marie and 
Susanne. Taking as negative evidence the fact that none of the girls born later was given 
her name, we surmise that Marie, born in 1596, survived the perils of childhood, at least 
beyond 1613. Hence, only Susanne remains of whom we know nothing. We assume, hy- 
pothetically, that she died early. 

In comparing the record of Jordaens’ brothers and sisters with the evidence of the 
Leningrad picture, one is struck by one point of correspondence: the distribution according 
to sex. In both families we have one grown-up son and two considerably younger boys. In 
fact, we have very little difficulty in identifying—still tentatively—each child in the picture 
with one of Jordaens’ brothers and sisters. The youngest, on the mother’s lap, would of 
course be Elisabeth II, the two boys in front, Abraham and Isaac. The young woman 
beside the mother would be the oldest daughter, Marie. Next to her, looking up to the 
angels, we would recognize Anne II (and her solemn glance would be particularly justified, 
as she bears the name of one of the departed), whereas the girl who looks over her mother’s 
shoulder would be Catherine. The child next to the father, whose sex was hard to determine 
from the painting alone, would be Madeleine. In the young man with the lute, to the left, 
finally, one would have the self-portrait of the artist. 

As we saw in the beginning, this last point would not represent a new observation. It 
has been suggested before by other writers, and can easily be established through a com- 
parison with other portraits of Jordaens. In our case, however, this identification assumes 
a special significance, for once it is made certain, it automatically provides the clinching 
argument for the thesis proposed. 

There are several portraits of the master for comparison. None of them shows him as 
young as the Leningrad picture. All the more striking, therefore, is the similarity of the 
features with the well-known engraving by Peter de Jode (Fig. 3), done from a self-portrait 
which Gliick believes to have found in a painting which in 1934 belonged to E. Harris, 
London.” This similarity has been observed by Buschman and others, as we have men- 


21. Anne married in 1625, Catherine became “‘Reli- became “Béguine” in 1632. 
gieuse,” Madeleine “Béguine,” Abraham joined the Augus- 22. G. Gliick, “Selfportraits by Van Dyck and Jor- 
tinian order of monks, Isaac married in 1625, Elisabeth daens,” Burlington Magazine, Lxv, 1934, 196. 
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tioned above. It cannot, in my opinion, possibly be denied. We have the same large, dark 
eyes and high brows, the short nose with rounded tip and wide nostrils, the full sensuous 
mouth, the square chin. For the few differences the considerable interval of time between 
the two pictures is explanation enough.” The same result can be derived from the en- 
graving by Vorsterman after van Dyck’s portrait of Jordaens, where even the form of the 
ear is strongly reminiscent of the Leningrad picture. Of all the supposed youthful self- 
portraits of Jordaens, the one in the painting under discussion corresponds more closely 
than any other to the contemporary engravings. 

It may be noted here, however, that on the basis of the engravings and also of the 
Leningrad picture, at least one more self-portrait can be recognized with reasonable cer- 
tainty. It appears in the beautiful family portrait in the Prado which Hymans™ quite 
rightly took for a portrait of Jordaens, Catherine van Noort, and their eldest daughter 
Elisabeth; the girl with a fruit basket, naturally, is a maid (Fig. 8). This contention was 
contradicted by Rooses,” with insufficient reason. A comparison with Jordaens’ likeness 
as it appears in the Leningrad picture will suffice to prove the intrinsic sameness of the 
features, although the master had in the meantime grown the moustache which we know 
also from the engravings. It is, perhaps, not by chance either that the man in the Madrid 
painting holds a lute just as does Jordaens in the Leningrad picture. Since the age of the 
little girl in the Prado painting can be estimated to be about four or five years, the date of 
the picture would be about 1621-22, as Jordaens’ daughter Elisabeth was born in 1617. 

The Leningrad picture must, of course, have been painted considerably before this time. 
Its actual date can indeed be fixed within a fairly narrow space of time, once the question of 
the identity of the family is settled. The daughter on the mother’s lap, Elisabeth, was born 
in August, 1613. As she seems to be at least one year old, though hardly more than two, a 
date for the painting of about 1615 would be the mostly likely. In this year the twins 
Abraham and Isaac were seven years old, Madeleine twelve, Catherine fifteen, Anne eight- 
een, Marie nineteen, Jordaens himself twenty-two. Their likenesses in the picture would 
seem to support such a dating. 

At this point an unexpected difficulty seemed to perturb the smooth flow of an ap- 
parently simple demonstration. According to Génard,” Jordaens’ father died in 1613. If 
the picture was painted in 1615 as everything would indicate, it is disturbing, to say the 
least, to find him still among the living, especially since the deceased children had been 
painted as little angels. The author admits that he first tried to explain the strange fact 
by a somewhat tortuous hypothesis. The solution, however, was quite simple—and in 
complete accord with the thesis proposed. While checking a different problem in Rom- 
bouts-van Lerius’ edition of De Liggeren the writer came across a footnote (page 444) 
according to which Jordaens’ father had died not in 1613, as Génard says, but August 5, 
1618, and was buried three days later. Confronted with the choice between the awkward 
date of 1613 and the welcome one of 1618, the writer turned to two Antwerp specialists, 
M. J. Ernalsteen, Archiviste de la Cathédrale d’Anvers, and M. J. Denucé, Archiviste 
de la Ville d’Anvers, for help. The answer from both was as hoped for: Jordaens’ father 


23. A self-portrait by Jordaens, in his middle years, is in the collection of Baron Schrenck-Notzing, in Munich. 
known to the writer only in a weak replica which in 1934 24. Biographie nationale de Belgique, x, 1889, 515-33. 
was in the New York market. The original version of that 25. Jacob Fordaens, p. 52. 
painting seems to be a picture in the Livois collection at 26. Inscriptions funéraires et monumentales, Antwerp, 
Angers, of which no photograph was available. Another 1860, 1, 240. 


self-portrait is mentioned by Oldenbourg (02. cit.) as being 
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died indeed only in 1618,” and the date of 1613 was due either to an error in reading on 
the part of Génard, or, much more likely—considering Génard’s reliability—to a printer’s 
mistake which escaped the attention of the proofreader. Instead of the date of the death 
of Jordaens’ father presenting an obstacle to our theory, the theory contributed to the un- 
covering of a printer’s error, thus providing a measure for its own dependability. 

The date 1615 which can be assigned to the Leningrad picture was important in Jor- 
daens’ life in another way. He received the freemastership in the Guild of St. Luke in 
that year. Although previously no painting was known which could have been dated so 
early, we are theoretically prepared to find pictures of this date since Burchard published 
his important article in 1928. Burchard actually put together a group of works which he 
believed were done between 1615 and 1618, without however being able to advance a 
definite date for any one of them. This situation has since been considerably changed. In 
1936, van Puyvelde**® published a picture by Jordaens which was signed and dated 1617. 
More recently, this author was able to describe a Holy Family with Shepherds, signed and 
dated 1616.2 With a date of 1615 established for the Leningrad group-portrait, we are in 
possession of at least one work for each year from 1615 to 1618. Under these circumstances 
the question arises whether Burchard’s approximate dates might not need a further revision. 

One of Burchard’s most striking arguments, apart from style, was the observation that 
Jordaens, who from all appearances was a rather precocious artist, must have done a con- 
siderable number of works from the time of his acquisition of the freemastership on. 
Burchard might even have gone further. Jordaens was born in 1593. At fourteen he en- 
tered the studio of van Noort. Without pressing the point, we would be justified in expect- 
ing paintings by Jordaens even as early as 1612, when he was nineteen years old.*° (Of 
Rembrandt’s preserved @uvre, the earliest works were executed by the nineteen-year-old 
artist, while van Dyck at this age had a full measure of production behind him.) 

According to Burchard* one of the earliest paintings is the Holy Family in Brussels 
(Fig. 5). In comparing this work with the Leningrad picture, we find obvious similarities 
in the rendering of the draperies (for instance in the figures at the left), the drawing of 
hands, the modeling of faces, or the treatment of the foliage in the background. There is 
a similarity in the choice of colors, and a related lack of spatial clarity, especially with 
regard to the figure of St. Joseph. Moreover, we find an almost repetitious arrangement in 
the group of two embracing children, the happily watching mother, and a fourth figure— 
in Brussels, St. Joseph, in the Leningrad picture, Catherine—who looks down from over 
her shoulder. And yet, in the face of such similarities, the Leningrad picture clearly im- 
presses us as the more advanced of the two. There is a greater gift for psychological anima- 
tion of the faces, a maturer technique, and a sureness of anatomical construction which is 
absent in the other painting. In the Brussels canvas the head of the Infant Jesus seems 

to be almost detached from the rather clumsily drawn body. 


27. I owe to M. Ernalsteen an exact transcription of the 
text in the church records, as follows: 
Rekeninge ende bewijs ........ Kersmis a® XVJ° 
sevethien ende eijndende kersmis achthien. 
Ontfanck vanden rechten vanden kercklijcken a® 
1618 de prochie suijwaert, Pastor Jaspar Estricx. 
8 aug. JacquesJordaens 16-6 
(Receipt over 16 guilders 6 st. for the burial taking 
place August 8th, 1618; the records run from Christ- 
mas 1617 to Christmas 1618.) 
28. L. v. Puyvelde, “Jordaens’s First Dated Work,” 
The Burlington Magazine, Lx1x, 1936, 225. 


29. J. S. Held, “Unknown Paintings by Jordaens in 
America,” Parnassus, x11, 1940, 26. 

30. In the sale of Thoré (Burger), Paris, 1892, a picture 
by Jordaens figured under the title “Portrait of Catherine 
van Noort, 23 years of age.”” Since Catherine van Noort 
was born in 1589, four years before her husband Jordaens, 
this painting would have to have been done in 1612, if the 
title were correct. The picture has gone through several 
hands and at present is owned by Lady Speyer, New York. 
Unfortunately, the identification of the model with Cather- 
ine van Noort is entirely arbitrary, and the painting obvi- 
ously dates from a much later period of the artist’s life. 

31. Op. cit., p. 213. 
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If these observations be evaluated chronologically, one must come to the conclusion 
that the Brussels Holy Family should be dated even before 1615, and hence would come 
rather close to the date of 1612, prior to which no paintings by Jordaens can reasonably be 
expected. In this problem, our newly-won knowledge ahout the Leningrad picture proves 
to be of value. One can hardly deny a certain likeness between the figure of Jesus in the 
Brussels picture and the boy in the foreground of the Leningrad family portrait, as if the 
same model had been used, though younger by a couple of years. Is it not a rather tempting 
conjecture to assume that the models for the two boys in the Brussels picture were Jordaens’ 
own little brothers, Abraham and Isaac, when they were about four years of age, in other 
words, about 1612? The Virgin in the Brussels picture looks, of course, too young to be 
considered an actual portrait of Jordaens’ mother; yet her features are definitely related to 
those of Jordaens’ mother as portrayed in the Leningrad painting, and it is perhaps per- 
missible to assume that Jordaens in depicting the Mother of God was guided by the image 
of his own mother. 

As one result of the foregoing discussion it would appear that the large and still-grow- 
ing group of Jordaens’ “‘earliest’’ works can probably be distributed over roughly six years 
of intense creative activity (1612-1618). Several of the paintings which were published by 
Burchard in all likelihood belong to the period before 1615 (as for instance his Abb. 3 and 
11). The task of charting the artist’s development during these years still remains to be 


done, a task which will provide the opportunity of checking the reliability of the deduc- 
tions made in the present study. 


After this article had already gone to press, Miss Margaretta Salinger of the Depart- 
ment of Paintings of the Metropolitan Museum of Art called my attention to a passage 
in the notebook of George Vertue which deals with the Leningrad group portrait and has 
the distinction of being the earliest literary reference to this picture. Vertue saw the paint- 
ing in 1722 and made a short note of it in his diary (London, British Museum, Add. MS 
23076). The most amazing aspect of this oldest record connected with the picture is the 
fact that the identity of the sitters, as we tried to establish it, was still known at that time! 
The passage, as published in the Wa/pole Society, xxi, (Vertue Note Books, 111), 1933-34 95 
reads as follows: 

“7722 [V. 4. B. M. 11]: at Mr. Walpoles a fine large picture of Jordaens of Antwerp 
his father & Mother & family. painted as I suppose by his own picture in his juvinile days.” 

Whether or not Vertue refers to Jordaens’ own family or that of his parents does not 
matter much. We see at any rate that at the time of Vertue’s visit at the Walpole collec- 
tion—forty-four years after Jordaens’ death—the essential facts about the identity of the 
persons portrayed were still available. They were forgotten when Watson made his mezzo- 
tint, shortly before 1779. Somewhere in the middle of the eighteenth century, through 


_ error or neglect, some of the essential data about the picture drifted below the level of his- 


torical consciousness, to be replaced by guesses and vague conjectures. In this instance, 
it was possible to re-establish that lost knowledge; yet, how infinitely larger is the number of 
cases where we are no longer able to salvage truth from under the heaps of oblivion. 


II 


One of the former theories about the Leningrad group portrait maintained that it com- 
bined members of Jordaens’ own family with those of the family of his father-in-law, 
Adam van Noort. While this opinion is refuted simply by the establishment of the true 
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identity of each figure, it seems desirable to devote additional study to the question of the 
actual appearance of the people who were supposedly rendered in the picture, especially 
Jordaens’ wife, Catherine van Noort, and their children. It seems tempting, furthermore, 
to see if any of the persons depicted in the Leningrad picture appears again in other works 
of the master. 

Since no documentary evidence is available as an answer to these problems, one must 
proceed on the basis of comparison of likenesses. It is obvious that such an endeavor is 
extremely delicate and leads to difficulties of a peculiar nature. If a painter portrays a 
person several times over an interval of many years, it is only natural that the pictures will 
differ, due to the aging of the model as well as to changes in the style of the artist. Theo- 
retically one may admit that a wide margin must be left for such variations, especially 
where the interval of years is very long. This liberal attitude, however, runs the danger 
of defeating its own ends, since any identification loses conviction with every “‘allowance” 
made for aging or changes of “interpretation.” Another difficulty, which plays an important 
rdle in our case, most commonly arises where the pictures are not meant to be “portraits” 
in the proper sense of the word. Héléne Fourment, for instance, most likely served time 
and again as model for the Madonna or for a “Venus,” just as Hendrickje Stoffels may 
have been the model for a ““Bathsheba” or a “Juno.” But are we entitled to take these 
pictures as valid documents for the actual appearances of the wives of Rubens or Rem- 
brandt? Since such pictures were not painted with the purpose of portraying a definite 
person, the artists were free to take liberties with their models, emphasizing certain traits, 
suppressing others. Moreover, it should be remembered that many artists have preferences 
for certain types and are inclined to stylize their models in a definite manner. Cranach’s 
“mongolian” eyes, van Dyck’s “greyhound” slimness may serve as points of illustration. 
Hence we must guard against the danger of interpreting similarities as proofs of the identity 
of the model, whereas they may actually be due to a process of stylization in harmony 
with the artist’s subconscious “guiding image.” 

Keeping in mind all these possibilities of fallacies, one can approach only with hesitation 
the problem of identifying members of Jordaens’ family in figural compositions and por- 
traits of the master. And yet, it seems to us not only a legitimate curiosity to concern 
oneself with this question, but also that the results are rewarding in so far as they throw 
light upon the artist’s stylistic development, the chronology of his works, his working 
methods, and his inherent aesthetic ideals. 

One of the most prominent figures in the Leningrad picture is Jordaens’ mother, Bar- 
bara van Wolschaten. Since she had married in 1590, she could hardly have been much 
less than about forty-three to forty-five years of age at the time the picture was painted, 
nor much more either, considering that she lived for another forty years, until 1655. She 
seems to have spent her later years as a member of Jordaens’ household, and it would be 
surprising had she never again figured in any of Jordaen’s pictures. There is indeed a type 
of elderly woman frequently found in works of the late 1630’s and the 1640’s whose fea- 
tures could be interpreted as those of the aging mother of the painter. The pictures are 
the well-known humorous scenes illustrating either the proverb “Soo d’Oude songen, soo 
pepen de Jongen” (As the old cock crows, so chant the young), for instance the Antwerp 
picture of 1638; or the celebration of Epiphany. This old woman, with heavy-lidded eyes 
and a hooked nose, is used only in “respectable’’ rdles, and never in undignified situations. 
Since we know definitely that in the same type of pictures Jordaens occasionally depicted 
himself, either as a merry bagpiper or as a gayly shouting companion, and that his father-in- 
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law, Adam van Noort, quite obviously served as a model for the hale and hearty grandpa 
(Figs. 2 and 7),® it would not be surprising to find his mother also in the merry crowd. 
Yet the similarities of this model with Jordaens’ mother, as we know her from the Lenin- 
grad picture, are not sufficiently strong to raise this identification beyond the stage of a 
mere conjecture. 

This is not the case with another picture which can claim to be a portrait of Barbara 
van Wolschaten. It is the beautiful portrait of a woman in Antwerp (Fig. 6)* whose fea- 
tures are similar in every respect to those of the mother in the Leningrad painting. It 
looks almost as if the same sketch, the same study from nature, had been used for both 
pictures, or that one was actually painted from the other. This is all the more surprising 
as the Antwerp picture, to judge from its style, must have been done considerably later 
than that in Leningrad. The subdued warm glow of the colors would place it at least in the 
1630’s, if not later. 

How can we explain such a strange fact, that the same model should appear younger 
in the later of two portrayals? An easy way out would be to assume that the Antwerp pic- 
ture is not a likeness of the painter’s mother but of one of his sisters, for instance of the 
oldest, Marie, who indeed in the Leningrad picture looks very much like her mother. That 
would, however, not explain the curious agreement in the position of both heads, which 
are seen in the identical three-quarters profile view and with the same inclination toward 
the right shoulder. If one studies the Antwerp portrait more closely, one can find a certain 
discrepancy between the head and the position of the rest of the body. The carriage of the 
head and the direction of the glance do not quite harmonize with the apparent occupation 
of reading a book. One has only to cover up the head to see how different a position the 
arms and bust alone suggest. All this would indicate that the picture was not done from 
nature but was “composed” with a special purpose or for a special occasion. What this may 
have been is left to our speculation, but it seems to be more easily explainable if we assume 
that it is a portrait of Jordaens’ mother. Perhaps one of the children desired to have her 
portrait without the traces of age. Perhaps Barbara wanted her own portrait in such a 
fashion—since it is a common experience for elderly people to like themselves pictured in 
their prime. We shall probably never know, but we can be convinced that the apparent 
contradiction of the evidence of the Leningrad and the Antwerp paintings is by no means 
beyond comprehension. 

In the endeavor to establish the identity of Catherine van Noort, the best starting 
point seems to be the family group in the Prado (Fig. 8). We have seen that through the 
proper interpretation of the Leningrad picture, new support could be derived for the often 
pronounced—and occasionally contradicted—theory that the Prado family is Jordaens 
himself, his wife, and their eldest daughter. There is no likeness of Catherine van Noort 
which is better established than that in the Prado canvas.™ 

Catherine van Noort, from the evidence of the Prado painting, was hardly beautiful. 
Her narrow, oval face is dominated by a long nose without a noticeable indentation at the 
bridge and with a thick, slightly pendent tip. The eyes are small, and imbedded in a shal- 
low field under high and well-rounded brows. The distance from nose to mouth is short, 


32. The easily recognized image of Adam van Noort 
occurs in many other works by Jordaens, four of which are 
reproduced in J. S. Held, “‘Malerier og Tegninger af Jacob 
Jordaens i Kunstmuseet,” Kunstmuseets Aarskrift, xxvi, 
1939, Figs. 24-27. 

33. Antwerp, Musée Royal, no. 222, formerly in the 
collection of v. d. Hecke Baut de Rasmon. 


34. If one follows the literature, one frequently finds the 
same figure referred to as “‘the master’s wife’ and also “the 
master’s daughter.”” Many such statements are most likely 
based on the perennial belief that a painting gains in favor 
—and value—if “human interest” can be attached to it. 
Cf. also our footnote 30. 
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the chin long. In addition to the full, though short lips, this gives to the mouth a peculiarly 
pursed expression. There can be little doubt that we find the identical face in the réle of 
the Virgin Mary in the Holy Family in the Booth collection in Detroit (Fig. 9). The pic- 
ture has been dated around 1615-17 by L. Burchard.®™ Jordaens had been married to 
Catherine in 1616. Their first child was born on June 26, 1617. It is tempting to think 
that the painting represents a record of his early family life, and it is perhaps not by chance 
that the figure of Joseph in the same picture is again based on the appearance of Adam 
van Noort, as can easily be seen from a comparison with those representations of this 
artist which have been mentioned above. He naturally looks considerably younger here 
than in the other paintings, since in 1617 he was only fifty years old. 

The easily recognizable face of Catherine van Noort appears again in the charming 
Holy Family which Burchard also published as an early work (Fig. 10)** and of which he 
himself owns a second, slightly changed version. This is perhaps the most appealing 
rendering of Jordaens’ wife in any of her husband’s paintings, as her homely features are 
transfigured, as it were, by the radiant expression of the happiness of motherhood. There 
are few works in Jordaens’ euvre of equal intimacy and tenderness. It is based on an 
iconographical type which was particularly frequent during the first half of the sixteenth 
century (Gossart, Joos van Cleves),?’ but which is reinterpreted here with captivating 
freshness and personal candor. 

A further confirmation of our identification of Catherine van Noort in early paintings 
of the master may be found in a hitherto unpublished sketch in a private collection in 
Brussels (Fig. 12). Judging from its style, especially the choice of colors with preference 
for a warmer scale, combined with a fairly pastose and patchy modeling, one can easily 
date it somewhere about the middle of the 1620’s. It is obvious that this sketch was made 
from the same model as the paintings which we have just seen. But beyond this, the 
Brussels sketch has such an air of unconventional casualness, of familiarity, not to say 
privacy, that even without any previous considerations one would involuntarily suspect a 
close personal relationship between the painter and his model. 

This very sketch, in turn, forms an important link to some other paintings in which 
we now can recognize with great certainty the features of Catherine van Noort. The 
most important is a large painting in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, with the in- 
scription RADIX SANTA ET RAMI, Rom. II.16 (Fig. 11).** This work represents two 
phases in Jordaens’ development and, fortunately, in a combination which allows us to 
separate one from the other without difficulty. An examination of the painting*® showed 
clearly that the original panel has been added to considerably at the bottom and at the 
left.*° Only the four figures to the right belong to the early period of the master and would 
point stylistically to the middle of the 1620’s. The rest, together with the inscription which 
with its exact reference to the Bible is so characteristic for Jordaens’ late works, was exe- 
cuted much later, and dates most likely from the 1650’s. The Virgin belongs to the early 


35. Op. cit., p. 216. ture (reproduced in R. Oldenbourg, Die flamische Malerei, 


36. Ibid., p. 216. 

37. Cf. Friedlaender, Aitniederlandische Malerei, vi, 
pl. xxxvu (Gossart), and 1x, pl. xxxvm (J. van Cleves). 
The position and attitude of the baby in Jordaens’ work 
distinctly recalls those found frequently in earlier com- 
positions of the nursing Madonna type, with the breast 
here replaced by an apple. 

38. Another version of the same composition exists in 
Schleissheim, in which the group of the Virgin and Joseph 
are practically identically rendered. The Schleissheim pic- 


Berlin, 1922, p. 108) is probably only a second version, but 
it is important because it gives an idea of what the Metro- 
politan Museum panel looked like before it was enlarged. 

39. The writer wishes to thank Mr. H. B. Wehle, Curator 
of Paintings, for his kind assistance in this examination. 

40. For other changes of similar nature in Jordaens’ 
@uore, cf. J. Held, “Nachtraglich veranderte Komposi- 
tionen bei Jacob Jordaens,” Revue belge d’archéologie et 
@ histoire de art, 111, 1933, 1. 
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part of the picture, and is so closely related to the Brussels study of Catherine van Noort 
that it is not only certain that we are facing the same model, but that in all probability the 
Brussels study was actually used for the Virgin of the New York picture. If this be ac- 
cepted, we can use this fact in turn for a confirmation of our dating, which so far has been 
based only on stylistic comparisons. Catherine’s features are slightly more rounded than 
in the earlier pictures, including the Prado family group, but one would hesitate to assume 
an interval of more than about five years between the two works. This again would point 
towards 1625 or shortly thereafter. 

One can further recognize Catherine as model for the Virgin of a painting in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London (No. 3215), where she is shown receiving a visit from Zacharias, 
Elizabeth, and St. John. This painting, with its strong contrasts of light and dark, harks 
back to the “Caravaggiesque” phase of Jordaens’ development, but was probably done not 
much before the New York picture. 

Considering the relative frequency of Catherine van Noort’s appearance in paintings 
dating from the first ten years of the marriage, one should expect to be able to identify her 
also in paintings of a later date. This, however, is not the case. Various factors may be 
responsible for her apparent disappearance. Jordaens’ style, first of all, developed in the 
direction of a more generalized treatment, especially in his female types, so that frequently 
the women in his pictures—unless they are old and have heavily-lined features—look more 
or less like variations of one and the same type. Another factor may be found in such 
external changes as fashion may have caused, particularly changes of hairdress. In most of 
the early pictures Catherine wears her hair smoothly brushed back. No such type ap- 
pears later, when fashion required a well-dressed woman to wear her hair fluffy and curly 
and fringed above the forehead. 

Some writers have professed to recognize Catherine van Noort also in the figure of the 
young mother who frequently appears in Jordaens’ paintings of banqueting and merry- 
making, for instance in the centrally-placed figure of the Antwerp Soo d’Oude songen and 
the Louvre The King Drinks. Yet it seems rather difficult to follow this opinion. The 
main reason against it is found in the fact that Catherine, by the time these pictures were 
painted, was about fifty years old, while the model in question looks considerably younger. 
The only positive argument that could be voiced in favor of this theory is a reference to 
a painting in Besancon in which the same woman is seen embraced by a man who un- 
mistakably has Jordaens’ own features. This painting“ has traditionally been called The 
Painter and his Wife, so that, if tradition were reliable, the woman would be Catherine van 
Noort. Unfortunately, as we have seen, such traditional titles of pictures are but rarely 
correct. The well-known picture from the Darnley collection (lately owned by W. R. 
Hearst) has also been commonly referred to as The Painter and his Wife, although in that 
case there is not the slightest doubt that the title must be inexact. 

The Darnley canvas (Fig. 14) shows an old man looking at the beholder with a sly grin, 
while a young girl feeds a plum to a parrot which the old man holds on his hand.*? The 
subject no doubt is a satirical comment on the folly of love according to the traditional type 
of the “Ill-Assorted Couple.” Surprisingly in such a subject, the young woman quite obvi- 
ously is depicted with a certain sympathy; it is as if one could feel the fondness with which 


41. The Besancon picture probably is only an old copy painting. Rooses was probably correct in pointing to a 
of an original which at the present time is no longer known. Flemish metaphorical expression which called old men who 
42. The girl originally held cherries, over which the are unduly interested in young girls “cherry-pluckers” 


artist later painted the plum, as can be clearly seen in the (Kreekenplukker). 
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Fic. 11—New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art: Fic. 12—Brussels, Private Collection: fordaens, 
Fordaens, The Holy Family Portrait of Catherine van Noort 


Fic. 13—Paris, Louvre: Fordaens, Portrait of Fic. 14—New York, Market: Fordaens, 


Elisabeth ‘fordaens (?), Detail, King Drinks” “Tll-Assorted Couple” 
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Fic. 15—Amsterdam, Private Col- 
lection: Fordaens, Portrait of a Baby 


Fic. 17—Brussels, Cels Collection 
} (Formerly): Portrait of Facob 
is Fordaens the Younger 


Fic. 16—Paris, Private Collection: Portrait 
of Facob Fordaens the Younger 


Fic. 18—London, Market: Fordaens, 
The Holy Family 
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Jordaens tried to bring out the youthful charm of her features. This impression is perhaps 
not quite unfounded. The same face, rendered with equal tenderness, appears at about 
the same time (ca. 1640) in the previously-mentioned Louvre version of The King Drinks 
(Fig. 13). There are still other pictures in which one can recognize the same model. We 
have no definite clues as to the identity of the girl, but if we look about in Jordaens’ own 
family circle there is only one person who might possibly have served as model—his eldest 
daughter Elisabeth, who, born in 1618, by the time these pictures were painted wasa 
young woman of about twenty or twenty-five years. Indeed, if one compares the coquettish 
looking girl from the Louvre picture with the smiling child from the Prado group portrait 
(Fig. 8) one can find remote similarities, perhaps without too much wishful conjecture. 

This brings us to the last question: is it possible to identify any of Jordaens’ children in 
the paintings by their father? Jordaens, in contrast to the numerous family of his father, 
had only three children, Elisabeth (June 26, 1618), Jacob (July 2, 1625), and Anna Cathe- 
rina (October 23, 1629). Elisabeth remained unmarried and died in her father’s house the 
same day as Jordaens himself, presumably in an epidemic. Jacob was still alive in 1650, 
when he signed a picture (now in Amiens). It is not known when he died. Anna Catherina 
married Jan Wierts, and resided with her husband in The Hague. Hence all of them lived 
long enough for us to expect them to appear in the paintings of their father, especially if 
one considers that Jordaens—like Rubens and Rembrandt—was in the habit of choosing 
his models from his own family circle. 

Yet, so far as we can see, the clues as to the representations of any of Jordaens’ children 
can be combined to give a certain probability only in the case of his son. What his youngest, 
Anna Catherina, looked like we are unable to say, unless we want to engage in empty 
speculation; and with regard to the eldest, Elisabeth, even the few observations which we 
have made are uncertain enough. To be sure, there is no definite, well-established portrait 
of Jacob Jordaens the Younger, either. Yet we can, at least, put forward a theory which 
we hope is fairly plausible. 

In the collection of Alfons Cels in Brussels there were two paintings, obviously com- 
panion pieces, of an unusual shape. Both measure 190 by 89 cm., and contain a few full- 
length figures in a somewhat summary style. They look like decorative pieces, reminding 
one, in fact, of certain decorative schemes found in Veronese’s wall decorations in the Villa 
Giacomelli at Maser.“ Fortunately we can identify these paintings with two pieces which 
originally belonged to the estate of Jordaens himself, and which appear as numbers 102 
and 105 in the catalogue of his belongings. These were certainly, as Rooses has already 
suggested,“ part of the decorative scheme of the artist’s house. This building, which still 
stands in part, had been erected by the artist between 1639 and 1641. The paintings made 
for its decoration most likely date from the same period, and the style of the pictures in the 
Cels collection agrees with this date. In one of them, incidentally, we recognize the face 
of Adam van Noort, depicted very much as in the Antwerp Soo d’Oude songen of 1638. 

The other painting (Fig. 17) shows a youth with a dog entering through a door and 
lifting his hat in salutation. A girl, perhaps a maid, stands behind him.“ This boy has 
definitely portrait-like features. We see a striking irregularity of the shape of the eyes, and 
the right brow drawn higher than the left. The apparel of the boy is that of a member of 


43. Cf., for example, G. Fiocco, Paolo Veronese, Bologna, the Satyr and Peasant, is now in Goteborg, Sweden. 

1928, figs. 47 and 50. 46. A drawing for this picture is preserved in the Al- 
44. Jacob Fordaens, p. 188. bertina (no. 8463; reproduced in J. Meder, Handzeich- 
45. Both paintings are no longer traceable. The third nungen alter Meister aus der Albertina, N. F. 1922, Taf. 36). 

painting by Jordaens in the Cels collection, a picture of It was engraved in the eighteenth century by A. Bartsch. 
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the well-to-do middle class. The long, loose hair, hanging far down over the shoulders, 
was becoming the fashion in the Netherlands just about 1640, probably under the influence 
of English society, where it appears commonly during the 1630’s. (For a parallel in Hol- 
land, cf. F. Hals’s portrait of a young painter, 1640, now in the Louvre.) 

In 1640 Jordaens’ son was fifteen years old and since the boy in the painting would 
correspond to such an age, one might consider the possibility that we have here a portrait 
of Jacob Jordaens the Younger. This theory finds support in the observation that there 
exists a portrait study of the same boy at a much more tender age. This picture (Fig. 16)* 
shows a child of about five or six, holding a pomegranate. It obviously belongs to those 
studies which—like the Brussels study of Catherine van Noort (Fig. 12)—by their very 
informal character suggest a family-member as the most likely model. No commission for 
a formal “child portrait”’ could have been filled by such a work. This quality, in addition 
to the necessary assumption that Jordaens must have been in contact with this child for 
at least ten years, after which he gave him a prominent place in the pictorial decoration of 
his own dwelling, in our opinion speaks strongly in favor of the theory proposed. The date 
of the Cels picture, incidentally, is further confirmed by the earlier study of the same boy, 
the style of which points towards a date in the late ’20’s or ca. 1630. 

If this view is correct, it is not surprising to find the same boy, though idealized and 
prettified, in the réle of the Infant Jesus in a composition of the Holy Family, which is 
known in several versions, the best of which belonged in 1935 to a London art dealer 
(Fig. 18).“8 The connection is so obvious that it hardly needs discussion. We now consider 
the identification of this boy with Jacob Jordaens the Younger as sufficiently certain to 
make use of it in order to date the Ho/y Family about 1628, which is a welcome addition 
to the badly limited store of dates which can be assigned to works of Jordaens in the period 
between 1615 and 1640. 

One more study of a child, through its most casual informality, requires discussion in 
this connection. This most delightful little picture, quite unknown and never published, is 
in a private collection in Amsterdam (Fig. 15).4° We see a baby, not more than a year old, 
in his high chair, sucking his index finger, obviously waiting for his meal. The artificial 
light comes sharply from the left and below. In its glow we discern an upper lip higher on 
the right side just as in the Paris study, and a “lifted” right eyebrow just as in the Cels 
picture. We admit that this is not enough to prove that this also is a “portrait” of the 
younger Jordaens. But there is little doubt in my mind, considering similar examples in 
seventeenth-century painting, that we have here a study made from one of the artist’s 
own children. In this case one has the choice between Jacob and Anna Catherina; we are 
inclined to prefer the former—especially inasmuch as the emphasis upon a stunning and 
unusual light effect would speak for an earlier date. 

The concept one forms of Jordaens from all these observations is that of a real “‘family- 
man” who derived pleasure and artistic inspiration from the close relationship with his 
next of kin. Such a character seems to be particularly fitting for a man whose art is so 
full of a plain, healthy vitality, and, placed as it is historically between the aristocratic 
verve of Rubens and the bohemian vulgarity of Brouwer, represents so clearly the sober 
instincts, the bourgeois morality, and the prosaic ideals of the Flemish middle classes. 
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47- Paris, Coll. J. v. Stchoukine. Exhibited 1905, no. 85. New York. 
48. London, A. Tooth and Sons, Ltd. On wood, 41 X29 49. Coll. José Vigeveno. Canvas, 38X28 cm. 
inches. Another version is in the C. Y. Palitz collection, 
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AN ELEVENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 
BOOKCOVER 


By MARVIN CHAUNCEY ROSS 


UROPEAN metalwork of the eleventh éentury has survived in such rare instances 
that often archaeologists find considerable difficulty in tracing the history of this 
minor art during that century. In addition to the usual destructive agents such 
as change in fashion, cupidity of the custodians, and frenzy for replacing the old 

with the new, there was in England the Reformation, which resulted in the wholesale con- 
fiscation and destruction of anything in the church treasures that could be turned readily 
into money. Manuscripts, on the other hand, were spared in sufficient numbers for us to 
follow the general trend in English art of those early days; but the finest bit of metalwork 
from England, the Gloucester candlestick, was saved only by being carried off to the 
continent. 

A bookcover in The Pierpont Morgan Library (Fig. 1) is, I believe, English, in which 
case it too was spared to us by being taken off to Flanders and later to Germany long be- 
fore the Reformation. The bookcover and the manuscript which it protects came from 
the Holkham Hall collection, and before that from the Abbey of St. Martin at Weingarten. 
The history of the manuscript is well known.? It was written for Judith, the daughter of 
Baldwin V, Count of Flanders, who married Tostig, son of Godwin, Earl of the West 
Saxons. Tostig after the death of Gerard was named Count of Northumberland. In 1066 
he was killed, and Judith, who had fled to Bruges, married Guelf IV, Duke of Bavaria, five 
years later. The manuscript was among those given by her to St. Martin’s at Weingarten, 
to which she bequeathed her entire library. A note in a manuscript now in the Landes- 
bibliothek at Fulda (Aa 21) mentions the gifts of Judith to the Abbey of Weingarten 
under the date of March 12, 1094, and reads: “duo preciossissima scrinia in auro et arti- 
ficio, tria plenaria—cum uno textu evangelii.’”* This last item is thought to refer to these 
Gospels, and the whole note indicates Judith more clearly as a patroness of metalworkers. 
The illuminations in this manuscript are in the so-called Winchester style, with conti- 
nental influences, and for this reason have at times been ascribed to the New Minster at 
Winchester and at other times to Thorney Abbey, where the Prior Foulcard from St. Bertin 
introduced foreign influences from his abbey at St. Omer. The miniatures are unmistak- 
ably English, despite their continental influence, and date probably about 1050-60. 

The bookcover is in gilded metal; the background and filigree are gold colored, and the 
figures and border are silver gilt. The six medallions once at the corners and sides were 
doubtless of gold to contrast with the silver gilt border and reverse the scheme for the 
central portion of the cover. In the upper half is Christ in a mandorla between seraphim; 
below, He is crucified between Mary and John. Separating the two scenes is an inscription 


1. Morgan MS 708. See Léon Dorez, Les manuscrits a garten Abbey,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 


peintures de la bibliothéque de Lord Leicester 2 Holkham Hail, America, XX1V, 1931, 1-13; Belle da Costa Greene and Meta 
Paris, 1908, no. 15; The Pierpont Morgan Library: A Review P. Harrsen, The Pierpont Morgan Library, Exhibition of 
of the Growth, Development and Activities of the Library... Illuminated Manuscripts Held at the New York Public Li- 
1924-1929, New York, 1930, p. 21; Meta Harrsen, “The brary, New York, 1934, no. 20. 


Countess Judith of Flanders and the Library of Wein- 2. Meta Harrsen, op. cit., p. 6. 
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in gold against a brilliant translucent green enamel: IESVS NAZA[RENUS REX] IVDEORVM; 
The background is covered with filigree, interspersed with cabochon stones for which mod- 
ern replacements have been substituted. The border is engraved with a rinceau pattern. 

The manuscript and bookcover which protects it came from Weingarten and pre- 
sumably was given to the abbey by Judith and her husband. Although the English origin 
of the manuscript has never been questioned, the bookcover has generally been thought to 
be German or Flemish. This belief seems to me quite unjustified. The metalwork and 
enamel of the cover have so much in common with English eleventh-century metalwork 
and manuscripts; and it is so particularly like the manuscript that I feel it, too, must be 
called English. The early eleventh-century cross with an ivory figure of Christ and enameled 
medallions, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, was called by H. P. Mitchell* German 
work, excepting the ivory Christ, which he found English and close to the Winchester style. 
Dr. Adolph Goldschmidt‘ and, more recently, O. E. Saunders® have stated that the two 
belong together and are both English. Mr. Mitchell pointed out that the small red dots 
in the enameled medallions silhouetted against a darker background were familiar to 
him only in the enamels fastened to an eleventh-century German bookcover in Munich. 
Similar red dots are, however, also characteristic of the enamel on the lovely Alfred Jewel® 
in the Ashmolean Museum, which is almost certainly Anglo-Saxon work of the ninth cen- 
tury, thus giving the priority to England in this detail. If the ivory figure and the enamels 
of the cross are English, then the gold is also. The slight similarity of the filigree to that 
on the Lothair Cross at Aachen is due to the widespread use of this particular decoration 
in a period when objects were quite freely transported about Europe. The filigree of the 
cross has a detail noticeable on the bookcover: where the filigree is bent and at the various 
joints, it is braced by a thin strip of metal, a technique which links closely the Morgan book- 
cover and the English cross. The use of translucent green enamel for the inscriptions on 
both objects strengthens the connection between the two. 

Closer comparisons exist, however, between the cover and the manuscript itself. The 
manuscript has four miniatures, each depicting an Evangelist. In the St. Matthew minia- 
ture (Fig. 2) the wings of the angel are represented by darker stripes of color alternating 
with light ones, a characteristic that seems to be translated directly to the metalwork of 
the cover by the craftsman, who alternated raised bands with those in shadow, thus achiev- 
ing the same effect. The crudely-executed toes of the figures on the cover seem to be copied 
from such details in the miniatures of the manuscript. The clinching argument is, however, 
in the inscription (Fig. 6). The Z in the inscription with two horizontal bars united by 
another almost vertical one is a peculiarity characteristic also of the scribe (Fig. 5), as is 
further the use of the semicolon for punctuation, which is not often found in manuscripts, 
and certainly was employed more frequently by this scribe than is usual. Thus the manu- 
script and cover are closely linked together; and if one is of English origin, so must be the 
other. Still other details of agreement appear in contemporary manuscripts; for instance, 
in the early eleventh-century Gospels’ at Trinity College, Cambridge, a miniature on fol. 
16° shows Christ in a mandorla, wearing a crown; in a Psalter® from St. Edmund’s Abbey 


3. “English or German?—A Pre-Conquest Gold Cross,” 1, London, 1927, pp. 86~7, pl. Lx1. 

Burlington Magazine, xvii, 1925, 324. 6. John Earle, The Alfred Fewel, Oxford, 1901, frontis- 
4. Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der romanischen Zeit, piece. 

Berlin, 1926, tv, no. 3. 7. MS B to. 4, fol. 16". Eric G. Millar, English Illumi- 
5. A History of English Art in the Middle Ages, Oxford, nated Manuscripts from the Xth to XIIIth Century, Paris 

1932, pp. 26-7, and frontispiece. Cf. also M. H. Longhurst, and Brussels, 1926, pl. 14. 

English Ivories, London, 1926, pp. 9, 74, frontispiece; idem, 8. Rome, Bibl. Vat., MS Reg. 12. Jdid., pl. 20a. 


Victoria and Albert Museum, Catalogue of Carvings in Ivory, 
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Figs. 3 and 4—London, British Museum: Anglo-Saxon Cruet, Eleventh Century 
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Fic. 5—-Morgan MS 708: Detail of Written Page 
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Fic. 6—Inscription in Enamel on Morgan Library Bookcover 
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the serpent is coiled at the foot of the cross in the crucifixion scene; and in several others 
the wrought wood of the cross is similar.® 

Since I first came to the conclusion that this bookcover is English in origin, Mr. T. D. 
Kendrick has written about an Anglo-Saxon cruet now in the British Museum.’® This 
cruet (Figs. 3 and 4) and the related material published by Mr. Kendrick have a number of 
traits in common with the Morgan Library bookcover. The monster forming the spout of 
the cruet" has wings rendered very similarly to those of the seraphim on the bookcover. 
Mr. Kendrick found a similar ornament in a Rituale of the ninth to tenth century at Dur- 
ham,” a peculiar treatment which he calls “‘an accepted mechanism of Anglo-Saxon art.” 
The mask, too, on the side of the cruet, heavily modeled with thick rolls of hair, and chin- 
less, recalls the head of the crucified Christ on the bookcover. In short, we have here an 
accepted specimen of South English metalwork of the eleventh century which has several 
traits in common with the Morgan Library bookcover. 

Thus, the bookcover in The Pierpont Morgan Library appears to be English beyond 
reasonable doubt and probably came from the same abbey as did the manuscript, for it 
has connections with many manuscripts of the Winchester style. It fits in with what 
little we know of English eleventh-century metalwork and enamels, and even better with 
the contemporary manuscripts, in which field one is on less controversial ground. Objects 
in gold and silver decorated the great churches of England in those days, objects such as 
the large cross of silver associated with the Bishop Stigand (1045~70) at Winchester, or 
the “‘table (i.e. reredos) of silver and gold garnished with stones’”* found in the Cathedral 
of Winchester in the sixteenth century. When Judith and her woman companion at- 
tempted to enter the sacred precincts at Durham, contrary to the aversion of St. Cuthbert, 
they were repulsed, and to appease the saint Judith and her husband gave the church a 
crucifix of fine workmanship, so records the Liber Vitae of the abbey, further proving 
Judith’s interest in art objects while she was still in England. Thus the bookcover gives 
us a more complete picture of what the art of the English goldsmith was like in the years 
just before the Norman Conquest than does any of the other fragments spared to us. Cer- 
tainly this art must have been fully as worthy of respect as that of the miniaturists, of 
whose work fate has left us considerably more evidence. 


WALTERS ART GALLERY 


g. British Museum, Arundel MS 60, fol. 12%; Pierpont 
Morgan Library, MS 709, Winchester School—another of 
the manuscripts brought by the Countess Judith from Eng- 
land and presented by her to Weingarten Abbey; Hildes- 
heim, S. Godehardskirche, St. Albans Psalter. Illustrated 
by W. L. Hildburgh, “A Mediaeval Bronze Pectoral 
Cross,” Art BULLETIN, XIV, 1932, 79, figs. 14, 15, and 19. 

10. “An Anglo-Saxon Cruet,” The Antiquaries Fournal, 


XVIII, 1938, 377-81. 

11. Jbid., pl. 1 and 2. 

12. Ibid., fig. 2. 

13. See E. S. Prior and A. Gardner, 4n Account of 
Mediaeval Figure Sculpture in England, Cambridge, 1912, 


Pp. 5- 
14. Quoted by M. Harrsen, op. cit., p. 3. 
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THE COPTIC FRESCOES OF SAINT MENAS 
AT MEDINET HABU 


By DONALD N. WILBER 


HE hitherto unstudied paintings of Saint Menas at Medinet Habu (Fig. 2) can, 

in their present damaged condition, make scant claim to attention because of 

any high artistic merit, but they do expand the repertoire of mural painting in 

Christian Egypt and furnish valuable information regarding the development of 
hagiographical legend. As an early document they are of special interest, for although 
Menas was martyred at the end of the third century and the paintings were apparently 
not executed until some five hundred years later, they are among the very earliest pictorial 
representations surviving which deal with episodes in the life of a single saint. Saint Menas 
has received his due share of attention in religious literature, both in connection with inci- 
dents of his life and the miracles which he performed, and thus it is surprising to find 
that none of the scenes at Medinet Habu seem to portray incidents common to the literary 
record. The fact that such a concordance could not be established in a preliminary analysis 
has necessitated a detailed study of the documentary material concerning the saint. 
Earlier studies of Menas have settled neither the problem of where the saint was born and 
where he lived, nor the problems regarding the relations between his appearance on objects 
of art and the material of the literary legends. The results of an investigation of these ques- 
tions must be given before the paintings can be considered in detail. 

Menas, born at Qetwa in Egypt, was the only son of wealthy Christian parents: his 
father was a high official in government service.! The family moved to Phrygia, but his 
parents soon died, and Menas was so overcome at being left an orphan while still in his 
early teens that he attempted to retire from the activities of the world into the consolation 
of religion. Soon, however, he was persuaded to enter military service and became an 
officer. Some time later an imperial decree was posted in Phrygia which demanded that 
all the inhabitants of the country worship the heathen gods, but Menas refused to deny his 
faith and actually sought martyrdom. His execution followed swiftly, but his body was 
saved from destruction by fire by some Christians among the soldiers. The commander 
of these soldiers was then ordered to Egypt to carry on military operations, and he took 
the body of Menas along as a protection against evil. During the sea voyage, animals with 
long necks and the heads of camels attacked the vessel, but were driven away by flames 
which issued from the body of the saint. Land was safely reached and during the entire 
campaign in Egypt the body continued to furnish miraculous protection. 

When the commander was ready to return to Phrygia, he had the body of the saint 
placed upon a camel, but the camel refused to move, as did others to which the body was 
transferred. This fact was immediately recognized as a reflection of divine will, and the 


1. This brief version of the life of Menas is a summary of Catalogue raisonné des manuscrits éthiopiens appartenant 2 
the account given in Appendix 1. Appendix 1 is a rendering Antoine d’ Abbadie, Paris, 1859, MS 92, fols. 123-130. The 
from the French of M. Chaine who published in C. M. Latin and Coptic texts are concerned primarily with the 
Kaufmann, Ikonographie der Menas-Ampullen, Cairo, 1910, martyrdom of Menas and have almost nothing to say about 


PP. 33-44, a translation of the text printed in A. d’Abbadie, his early life. 
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body was placed in a wooden casket and buried on the spot. The commander had a statue 
made which showed Saint Menas in the garments of a soldier and with beasts resembling 
camels in adoration at his feet. This statue was consecrated by placing it against the body 
of the saint and it was then carried back to Phrygia. 

Such is the simple story, according to the fullest account, of the early life, martyrdom, 
and burial of Saint Menas of the Mareotis, a desolate region west of Alexandria, who was 
put to death in 295 A.D. and whose festival is celebrated on the 11th of November by the 
Western church, the 15th of Khadar by the Abyssinian, and the 15th of Hatur by the Coptic 
church. He was the most popular saint of his native country Egypt, and his cult early 
spread to all the countries of the Mediterranean world, reaching its height during the period 
from the fourth to the eighth and ninth centuries when the site of his tomb was a great 
pilgrimage center. Accounts of his life written in several languages have survived? and cer- 
tain conflicting passages give rise to fundamental problems. First of all, where was Menas 
born and where martyred, and second, how was his body transferred from the place of 


martyrdom to its final resting place? 


An examination of the hagiographers shows that a number of saints bearing the name 
Menas are listed. There are some minor saints of this name who have no connection with 
the major figure, but the principal Menas was so important that several localities attempted 
to claim him as their own patron. Thus the documents state that Menas was of Egyptian 
parentage, was martyred in Phrygia, and was finally buried in Egypt. Actually a close 
study of the way in which such texts are formed makes it seem more probable that Menas 
was born, martyred, and buried all within the confines of Egypt. He did become the patron 
saint of Cotyaéum in Phrygia, and to explain this fact the idea arose and was incorporated 
into the texts that he was martyred in Phrygia.® 

One of the difficulties that the texts have dealt with in several fashions was the ex- 
planation of how his remains were transported to their final resting-place. A simpler 
version than the account given above exists: 

“‘*When I [Menas] am beheaded, take my body and put it on acamel and send him away, 
in such a manner that nobody goes before him, and then you will see the glory of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, since He Himself will lead him to the place in which He shall be pleased 
to decide that my body should be given burial. . . . ’ When, therefore, he had died, and 
by divine power had won the triumph of faith, the Christians wrapped his body in pre- 
cious garments and put it on a camel, as he had directed. Then the camel went through 
the mountains, with an angel of the Lord going before it; and in the place where God 


2. Complete lists of the manuscripts bearing upon the 
life of the saint are given in Krumbacher, Miscellen zu 
Romanos, Munich, 1907, pp. 49-70; R. Miedema, Die 
heilige Menas, Rotterdam, 1913, pp. 16-31; and Cabrol 
and Leclercq, Dictionnaire d’archéologie et de liturgie, s.v. 
““Ménas.” 

3. Such is the learned opinion of H. Delehaye in “L’in- 
vention de reliques de S. Ménas a Constantinople,” 4na- 
lecta Bollandiana, xx1x, 1910. He quotes (p. 137) the belief 
of Garrucci that there were two Egyptian saints of this 
name, one martyred at Cotyaéum and the other at Alexan- 
dria. He also gives the opinion of Murray (see note 5) who 
speaks of a Saint Menas of Alexandria and a Menas of 
Athens who was martyred at Cotyaéum. A Saint Menas 
whose festival ison December 15th and who was martyred 
at Alexandria along with Hermogenes and Eugraphius is 
sometimes known as Menas the Athenian. This personage 
has also been associated with the date of February 17th, 


and with a church at Constantinople where tradition gives 
him the title of xadXxéAados. Delehaye demonstrates that 
this shadowy figure must be identified throughout as Menas 
of the Mareotis. 

4. The Latin text here given in translation is printed in 
Kaufmann, [konographie, p. 55 after Mombritius Boninus, 
Vitae sanctorum, u, fols. 156-157. The text reads: “Cum 
decollatus fuero, tollentes corpus meum in camelo imponite 
et dimittite eum, ita ut nullus praecedat, et tunc videbitis 
gloriam domini nostri Jesu Christi, quoniam ipse deducet 
eum ad locum, ubi dignatus fuerit, quo debuerit corpus 
meum tradi sepulturae: ... Cum ergo defunctus fuisset, 
et divina virtute triumphum fidei meruisset, involventes 
christiani corpus eius vestibus pretiosis imposuerunt 
camelo, et dimiserunt eum, sicut ipse praeceperat. Camelus 
autem ambulabat per montes praecedente angelo domini; 
et in loco quo deus voluit decubuit, qui autem sequebantur 
eum, tollentes corpus eius ibidem posuerunt:.. .” 
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wished, it lay down, and those who followed it took his body and laid it there...” 

In both of these passages the site of the tomb was indicated by miraculous means. Is 
there, however, any way by which the choice of the site may be accounted for in a more 
practical manner? One modern writer has suggested that Menas was buried at his birth- 
place’ and, further, that his actual childhood home is represented on a work of art in which 
the saint appears.® This idea has much to commend it. An examination of a map of Egypt 
will show that the location of the tomb and subsequent town of Saint Menas is at the inter- 
section of important caravan routes between Alexandria and the oasis of Jupiter Ammon, 
and between Alexandria and Upper Egypt by way of the Wadi Natrun.’ That any settle- 
ment was ever possible here was due to the presence of springs of water in an otherwise 
desolate waste. Conversely, in barren country the existence of water always invites settled 
life, and such a settlement once begun seems to have remarkable longevity. 

The memory of Menas, after his burial, might have fallen into obscurity along with a 
great number of minor Egyptian saints except for one thing—the virtue of healing which 
was associated with his relics and even with the site of his burial. It was this virtue which 
caused the establishment and rapid growth of a town around his tomb and spread his fame 
to many lands until the unhappy time when his city and churches were destroyed. Then 
his name slips into obscurity. 

In a characteristic way the texts account for the manner by which this healing power 
was discovered. “But the Lord wished to make manifest the body of Saint Menas. There 
was in this desert a shepherd. One day one of his sheep which was sick, having gone into 
this place, washed itself in the water of a pool which was there, and in this it rolled, and 
was cured of its sickness. The shepherd, seeing this marvelous happening, was greatly 
astounded and marveled much. Taking dust from this place, he wet it with water and 
anointed all of his flock with it. The flock was made well, and the shepherd, full of joy, did 
this constantly and found that he could cure all the sick that came to him. 

“The Emperor Constantine learned of his fame and since this Emperor had an only 
daughter who was ill, he sent her to the shepherd. Not being able to take off her garments 
before this man, the daughter of Constantine asked the shepherd what he did to cure all 
the sick people, and the shepherd told her. She took dust from the ground of this place, 
wet it with water, and anointed with it all the parts of her body, and having passed the 
night in this place, Saint Menas appeared to her and said, ‘When you arise in the morning, 
dig in this place and you will find my body.’ And being cured of her malady, she arose and 
gave orders to dig, and when she had found the body of the saint, she rejoiced greatly and 
sent someone to her father to tell him what had happened. The Emperor erected a monument 
over the body of Saint Menas and a beautiful church was constructed in this place. In the 
days of Arcadius and Honorius, these just princes gave orders to build a great city there. 
In the church was placed the body of Saint Menas and miracles and great prodigies were 
manifested around the body.’’® 


i 


5. M. A. Murray, “St. Menas of Alexandria,” Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, xxix, 1907, 28. 

6. A. Nesbitt and R. Garrucci, “On a Box of Carved 
Ivory of the Sixth Century,” Archaeologia, xiv, 1880, 
321-30. Garrucci quotes a passage from the Spicilegium 
Romanum which may be translated as, “The shrine of the 
martyr Menas and the little house before the shrine, was 
the pride of all Libya, of which (Libya) the saint was the 
patron and guardian, even before he suffered martyrdom 
for Christ.” Garrucci was the first to suggest that the 
cottage of the saint is shown on a pyxis in the British 


Museum. 

7. Map in C. M. Kaufmann, Die heilige Stadt der W iiste, 
Kempten, 1921, fig. 1. 

8. This text of the Ethiopian synaxary is from a manu- 
script in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Ethiopic MS 126, 
fols. 75-76. It is published in a translation, from which 
the above version has been made, by M. Chaine in Kauf- 
mann, Ikonographie, pp. 45-48. On p. 44, op. cit., Chaine 
gives a tentative chronology for the erection of churches 
at the site down to the Arab invasion in 640 A.D. 
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The site of the tomb and the town or the Menasstadt, as it has come to be known, was 
identified as early as 1905.9 In the same year excavations were begun which were con- 
tinued through 1907. Basilica churches, one associated with a typical Roman bath and 
one having underground chambers which were certainly the site of the martyr’s tomb, were 
uncovered and more than adequately published.!° The picture of the site which the ex- 
cavations have created is quite in keeping with the usual nature of such a shrine. It was 
probably not a large settled town or even the seat of a great monastery, but a place of 
pilgrimage graced with splendid buildings erected from the donations of thankful visitors 
and staffed by a body of priests. Especially active at times of sacred festivals, it was 
always a magnet for a constant stream of pilgrims who remained at the spot until the 
miraculous cures were effected. 

The miracles which took place at the shrine or in its vicinity have been recorded in 
several languages: Greek, Latin, Ethiopic, Nubian, and Coptic. The largest number, 
nineteen, is described in an Ethiopic text." Thirteen of the same miracles are given in a 
Greek text now in Moscow.” Five of the identical miracles are preserved in a Latin text.” 
Two separate folios give two miracles which are the same as Ethiopian numbers seven and 
eight.4 There is a single miracle written in the Nubian language,” and part of a miracle 
written in Coptic is in the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham.” Eight additional miracles 
are given in another Greek text.!” 

These rather commonplace miracles fall into two main categories. In one type the 
saint is seen punishing misdeeds. In the other he is engaged in healing people or saving 


g. The details of the identification are given in Murray, 
Op. cit., pp. §3-7- 

10. Most of the publications are by C. M. Kaufmann, 
who was in charge of the excavations. A partial list follows: 
Kaufmann, Die Ausgrabung der Menasheiligtiimer in der 
Mareotiswiiste, Cairo, 1906; idem, Zweiter Bericht iiber die 
Ausgrabung der Menasheiligtiimer in der Mareotiswiiste, 
Cairo, 1908; idem, Dritter Bericht iiber die Ausgrabung der 
Menasheiligtiimer in der Mareotiswiiste, Cairo, 1908; idem, 
La découverte des sanctuaires de Ménas, Alexandria, 1908; 
idem, Der Menastempel..., Frankfurt, 1909; idem, Zur 
Tkonographie der Menas-Ampullen, Cairo, 1910; idem, Die 
Menasstadt, Leipzig, 1910. 

11. A. d’Abbadie, Catelogue, MS 179, fols. 139-52. They 
are summarized in Kaufmann, Jkonographie, pp. 48-9. 
Some of them are also found in Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Ethiopic MS 135, fols. 22-82; the reference is in Kaufmann, 
op. cit., p. 33. These miracles do not have enough bearing 
on the present discussion to deserve a thorough study, and 
they are given in outline form in Appendix 2. 

12. Moscow, Synodal Library, MS 379. Published by 
N. Pomjalovsky, Bibliotheca hagiographica graeca, 1900, 
pp. 1256-69. Summaries are given in French in H. Dele- 
haye, “L’invention des reliques de S. Ménas a Constanti- 
nople,” Analecta Bollandiana, xxix, 1910, pp. 128-35. 

13. L. Surius, De probatis sanctorum vitis, Cologne, 1618, 
vi, 245-6. 

14. W. E. Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, London, 1905, p. 157. 

15. The text is published by E. A. W. Budge, Texts re- 
lating to Saint Mena of Egypt and Canons of Nicaea in a 
Nubian Dialect, London, 1909, and a translation by F. LI. 
Griffith, “The Nubian Texts of the Christian Period,” 
Abhandlungen der k. preussischen Akademie, vu, 1913, 
12-18. The Nubian text: A woman who is barren has 
servants, domestic animals, and poultry that are also sterile. 
She promises that if her hens lay she will send the first egg 


to the shrine. A hen lays and the egg is given to a sailor 
who eats it on the way to the shrine. Menas appears 
mounted on a white horse and strikes the sailor with a 
lance. A chicken which springs from the wound is trans- 
ported to the sterile woman. All her hens lay and she bears 
a son whom she names Menas. 

16. H. E. Winlock and W. E. Crum, The Monastery of 
Epiphanius at Thebes, 1, New York, 1926, p. 205. Only a 
very short passage is intelligible but this seems to differ 
from any in the Greek texts. 

17. London, British Museum, Add. MS 36589. Pub- 
lished by H. Delehaye, “L’invention des reliques... ,” 
loc. cit., pp. 146-50. The manuscript has been described by 
Delehaye, “Notes sur un manuscrit grec du Musée Britan- 
nique,” Analecta Bollandiana, xxv, 1906, 495-502. The 
text has been summarized from translations made by Glan- 
ville Downey: 1. Gold is rescued from the bottom of the 
sea by lowering the head of Saint Menas in a net.—2. 
A poor young man of loose life is punished in a dream, 
being whipped by the saint. He repents, marries, and be- 
comes prosperous.—3. A very poor young man petitions 
the king in vain for help. He appeals to Menas and in a 
vision sees hims:2lf at the king’s banquet where a personage 
promises him his desires. Early next morning the king 
sends for him and grants all his requests.—4. A man with 
a headache places his head against that of the saint’s body 
in the shrine and is cured after two hours.—5. A man who 
is swollen over his entire body swallows ointment from the 
body of the saint and returns to normal condition.—6. 
A man unable to walk except on crutches could not ap- 
proach the tomb of the saint because of the crowd. He 
asked that oil from the lamps on the tomb be given to him. 
After this oil was rubbed on his feet he was cured.—7. 
A blind man comes to the shrine and after six days Menas 
appears in a dream and lays hands on the eyes of the man 
who then sees.—8. A blind man is led to the shrine where 
he embraces the holy corpse and is cured. 
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them from impending disaster. The general character of the miracles demands attention.'® 
In only two cases are we told the actual names of the people concerned and the places 
whence they come. This is quite in contrast to collections of miracles attached to many 
of the saints, in which all the requisite details concerning the people who were benefited 
by the miracles are given. In fact, as Delehaye, the principal commentator on the miracles 
of Menas, has observed,!* none of the miracles assigned to this saint are of the serious 
nature that one has a right to expect when it is a question of honoring the saints. Obviously 
such stories were intended for general consumption by the ignorant masses of the people 
who could most easily realize the power of the saint in a type of incident that had a direct 
relation to their daily lives and affairs: Menas tends to lose all individuality as he is given 
the customary characteristics of the country’s saints. For example, he not only appears 
frequently, like so many other of the Egyptian saints, on horseback, but some of the miracles 
accredited to him are attributed to other saints as well. 

Noteworthy is the fact that several of the miracles attributed to Menas illustrate that 
his powers of healing were not confined merely to the immediate neighborhood of his tomb 
at the Menasstadt. Actual objects bear direct testimony to this feature of the legend: these 
are the pottery flasks which were manufactured in such great quantities and when filled 
with sacred oil or water were taken to all parts of the Mediterranean world in order to 
work miraculous cures at a distance. These flasks are generally inscribed EYAOTIA TOY 
ATIOY MHNA, “the gift” (or “blessing’’) ‘‘of the holy Menas.”” The word EYAOTIA, which 
originally meant the blessing of the Communion, then the blessed Elements themselves, 
later became the common designation for holy blessed gifts in general and hence for 
water and oil from a shrine.”° The flasks as objects of art will be considered later. 

The careful examination of the miracles attributed to Menas which has been carried out 
in the course of the present investigation has led to the conclusion that they are of late date; 
either appearing as later substitutions at a time when record of more authentic miracles 
had been lost, or merely representing accumulations around the general legend. At a 
further point we shall be able to see what a contemporary miracle of the saint was actually 
like. Because the evidence is so inconclusive it is especially to be regretted that the ex- 
tensive excavations at Menasstadt uncovered no documentary material of great value. 

During this study of the Menas legend the comparison of different stories led to the 
conclusion that it might be possible to explain how certain miracles of the saint were evolved 
in order to account for attributes attached to Menas at a time when the original reason for 
the existence of the attributes had vanished from mind and record. This is the case with 
the first miracle mentioned in the texts, which tells how animals with long necks and heads 


18. A concordance of the miracles listed above, as they Ethiopic Greek Latin 
appear in the various manuscripts, follows: 13 
Ethiopic Greek Latin Coptic 
I 
2 16 12 
3 10 17 6 
4 18 3 * 
5 4 4 7 . . . 
6 5 5 19. H. Delehaye, “Les recueils antiques de Miracles des 
7 I I I Saints,” Analecta Bollandiana, x11, 1925, 49 and “L’in- 
8 2 2 2 vention des reliques de Saint Ménas a Constantinople,” 
9 7 loc. cit., 1-85. 
10 II 20. For this material see Murray, “‘St. Menas of Alexan- 
II dria,” p. 112; V. Schultze, Archdologie der altchristlichen 


12 13 Kunst, Munich, 1895, p. 30. 
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like those of camels attacked the boat in which the body of the saint was being transported 
and how they were driven off by flames leaping forth from the body. The pottery flasks 
represent the saint flanked by camels, and we can be sure that originally there was a sig- 
nificant reason for this representation; on some flasks the camels are so distorted that they 
seem to resemble sea monsters. Thus at a much later date than the period of the flasks, 
and after the original reasons for the association of Menas with the camels had been for- 
gotten, two stories were manufactured. One described the camel-headed monsters that 
attacked the boat, while the other told of the transportation of the body of the saint on a 
camel which refused to move beyond a certain point, as did a second camel to which the 
body was transferred. The proof that this second story appeared later is the fact that 
it is told in the same terms about the martyrs Abiru and Atum.” 

The type of material thus far mentioned is obvious illustration of the fact that the 
existing information on Saint Menas is most tantalizingly incomplete, and that much of 
what is preserved was invented to explain certain conspicuous features in the representa- 
tions—such as his appearance with the camels. Of his daily life up to the time he sought 
martyrdom there is scarcely any incident recorded in full detail. In fact more than one 
scholar has doubted whether Menas ever existed, and whether his cult was not a pagan 
survival incorporating reminiscences from the cults of Osiris, Horus, Anubis, and Amen.” 
It is indeed strange that the documents are so scanty. As a concrete example, it is remark- 
able that in the great collection of Syrian manuscripts coming from the monasteries of the 
Nitrian desert there is no life of Menas, especially since the Wadi Natrun is so near the site 
of the saint’s shrine.” Then, too, in the great body of Coptic material from Jéme, Christian 
Thebes, the “aint is mentioned only a few times, although a chapel dedicated to him was 
situated in the heart of the town and must have been a prominent feature of the area. 

Turning from the inconclusive literary sources concerning Saint Menas to the repre- 
sentations of him in art, we find a paucity of material. Again it must be remarked how 
curious it is that the most popular Egyptian saint should have been so infrequently por- 
trayed—or perhaps that so few portrayals of him have survived. 

The following list illustrates the types of representations in which the saint appears and 
includes only the most characteristic examples from the total number available. 

1. The Menas cycle: objects which bear a number of scenes in which Menas is shown. 
An ivory pyxis in the British Museum portrays the appearance of Menas before the Roman 
authority, his execution, and his figure (statue) between the columns of a niche or perhaps 
under a ciborium, flanked by two camels and approached by worshippers (Fig. 4).74 Several 
art historians associate this box with the style of the throne of Maximianus and hence with 
the sixth century and Egyptian workmanship.” For the present discussion only the scene 
of the saint in his shrine must be remembered. The Medinet Habu paintings are of this 
type, while most of the headings which follow also represent scenes common to the cycle. 

2. Menas orant between two camels. This is by far the most common way of representing 
the saint, and is the motive which survived in art after the period when the great sanctuary 


21. E. Amélineau, Les actes des martyres de I’ église copte, 
Paris, 1890, p. 115. 

22. A thesis put forward by R. Miedema, Die heilige 
Menas, Rotterdam, 1913. Evidence in support of this view 
has been the supposed resemblance of the figure of Menas 
flanked by camels, on the ampullae, to the Ptolemaic repre- 
sentations of the god Horus as child (Harpocrates) standing 
on crocodiles. Some references are given in Murray, op. 
Cit., Pp. 29. 


23. This fact was noted by Budge, Texts relating to Saint 
Mena of Egypt, p. 6. 

24. Illustrated in Kaufmann, Jkonographie, figs. 57-9; 
M. Murray, “St. Menas of Alexandria,” op. cit., Pls. 1 and 
11; O. M. Dalton, British Museum: Catalogue of the Ivory 
Carvings of the Christian Era, London, 1909, nos. 12 and 
297; idem, East Christian Art, Oxford, 1925, Pl. xxxi1v. 

2s. This point of view is summarized in Dalton, East 
Christian Art, p. 207. 
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of Menas was destroyed. It is found on many pilgrim flasks or ampullae. Excavations at 
Menasstadt have revealed that the flasks were made there, for the actual pottery kilns were 
found, as well as piles of flasks in rooms which seem to have been those of the small shops 
where they were offered for sale. The suggestion has already been made that they were 
intended to carry water from the shrine to the often distant homes of the pilgrims. The 
inscriptions which decorate the ampullae have been the subject of special discussion.” 
Many of the flasks are stamped with figural representations.2” On those on which the camels 
appear the beasts are always shown head downwards and crowded against the circular 
frame (Fig. 5), a position in which they so resemble strange monsters that they may have 
given rise to the story of the saint and the sea monsters referred to on page 86. The 
ampullae appear to demonstrate a gradual change in style of workmanship reflective of the 
period from the fifth through the seventh century. 

Menas appears between camels on an ivory plaque now in the Museo Archeologico at 
Milan (Fig. 7). A full description of the ivory was first given by Kaufmann,” and a dis- 
cussion of its possible relationship to the dismembered throne of the cathedral at Grado 
has been published.”® The saint appears in front of an architectural background, flanked by 
two camels. The suggestion has been made that the conch-like ornament behind the head 
of the saint represents the dome of his sanctuary church, and the side structures the actual 
facade of the church.*° It is also possible that the entire ivory merely represents the tomb 
of the saint within his church; this possibility will be discussed later. 

On a marble plaque found not far from Mex, outside of Alexandria,* and associated 
therefore with the monastery of Saint Thekla at Dechele, Menas is shown between his 
camels but against a plain ground (Fig. 8). The relief has been variously assigned to every 
period from the sixth to the eleventh century. A fragment of a fresco from Kom Abu 
Girgeh, now in the Alexandria Museum,” is interesting only because of a slight variation 
from the normal position of the two camels. A most unusual representation is mentioned 
as existing at Bawit, a scene with Menas in the midst of four kneeling camels,* but no 
illustration has been published. 

3. Menas on horseback. Some ampullae have been published on which the riding Menas 
is shown with both arms raised in the orant gesture (Fig. 6).** In a Nubian manuscript, 
the saint appears on horseback holding a lance and with his face characterized by negroid 
features.* 

4. The execution of Menas. This scene is given in the Menologium of Basil II, showing 
the saint martyred in company with Hermogenes and Eugraphius, where it illustrates the 
festival day of December 15. According to recent opinion this figure may represent Menas 
the Egyptian rather than, as is usually believed, another saint bearing the same name.* 


* * * 


26. Notably Murray, op. cit.; Kaufmann, Jkonographie; 31. Blomfield and Dutilh, “Saint Menas,” Bull. de la 


Cabrol and Leclercq, Dictionnaire d’ arehéologie et de liturgie, 
I, part 2, cols. 1722-47, 5.0. “Ampoules,” where earlier 
references are listed. 

27. For reproductions and descriptions, see the refer- 
ences cited in note 26. 

28. Kaufmann, Jkonographie, pp. 96, 98-9; A. Gold- 
schmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der romanischen Zeit, 
Berlin, 1926, no. 120, pl. x1. 

29. E. Maclagan, “An Early Christian Ivory Relief of 
the Miracle of Cana,” Burlington Magazine, xxxvill, 1921, 
180, 187, 189. 

30. Murray, op. cit., pp. 117-8. 


Soc. Arch. d’ Alexandrie, 1, 38. 

32. Cabrol and Leclercq, Dictionnaire, v1, part 1, col. 
1251, fig. 5292. 

33. J. Maspero, “Fouilles exécutées 4 Baouit,” Mémoires 
de I’ Institut francais d’archéologie orientale du Caire, .1x, 
1931, Xii. 

34. Illustrated in Murray, op. cit., Plate m1, and Kauf- 
mann, [konographie, fig. 80. 

35. Kaufmann, Ikonographie, fig. 1. 

36. See note 3. The manuscript is Rome, Bibl. Vaticana, 
MS gr. 1613 (Codices e Vaticanis selecti, Il Menologio di 
Basilio IT, Rome, 1907, 174). 
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Fic. 4—London, British Museum: Ivory Pyxis, St. Menas 
(From an Engraving) 


Fic. 5—Ampulla: St. 
Menas Orant Between 
Two Camels (After 
Cabrol and Leclercq) 


Fic. 7—Milan, Museo Archeologico: Ivory 
Plaque, St. Menas and the Camels 
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Fic. 6—Ampulla: St. 
Menas on Horseback 


Fic. 8—Alexandria, Museum: Marble 
Plaque, St. Menas 
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Fic. g—Bawit: Fresco, Mounted Coptic Fic. 10o—Bawit: Detail of Fresco 
Saint, Sixth-Eighth Century 
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Fic. 11—Medinet Habu: Location of Coptic 
Chapel within Temple of Ramses [11 


z Fic. 12—Tebtunis: Fresco, Coptic Figure on Horse- 
back, Eighth-Ninth Century 
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One of the vital centers of material and spiritual activity in Coptic Egypt was the site 
of ancient Thebes on the west bank of the Nile opposite modern Luxor. Along the narrow 
barren edge between the fertile fields and the desert wastes behind were many contiguous 
settlements.*”? A long section went under the name of Jéme and this name designated as 
well the town situated in and around the temple enclosure of Medinet Habu. In dynastic 
times this region had been known as the district of Jamut or Jamat, which then passed into 
the Coptic as Jéme. The “‘Castrum of Jéme” was the term applied to the settled area and 
the ‘Mountain of Jéme” or the “Holy Hill of Jéme” to the desert hills where countless 
hermits dwelt. The Graeco-Roman town may first have been established within the temple 
walls for security in times of chaos and distress, and then, with the moderate prosperity of 
the region in the Early Christian centuries, the town of Jéme grew until by the seventh and 
eighth centuries it must have reached a considerable size. Our knowledge of the town is 
based upon a large number of papyri found in this region and preserved in various collec- 
tions.*® From these documents we learn the names of many of the streets of the town, of 
several of its churches, and the names of magistrates, clergy, notaries, house-owners, and 
soldiers. The names of monasteries are given: that of Saint Phoebammon was at the site 
of the temple of Deir el-Bahri; that of Saint Epiphanius*®® to the south and on the Deir 
el-Bahri slope of the hill of Shaikh ’Abd el-Kurneh. A monastery of Saint Menas is also 
recorded as existing in the “Mountain of Jéme’’*® but its location has never been estab- 
lished. Several churches or chapels of the Coptic period belonging to the town of Jéme 
have survived in ruined condition or have been uncovered in excavations either within the 
great enclosure wall of Medinet Habu or just beyond it. 

The most imposing of these sanctuaries was certainly the church built to occupy the 
entire second court of the temple of Ramses III. Numerous columns of Assuan granite 
were erected to convert the unroofed area into a five-aisled basilica, and the space for a 
sanctuary was created by removing the central one of the original great columns on the 
north side of the court. Illustrations made during the last century show some of the columns 
still standing,“ but these were removed by workers of the Egyptian Antiquities Service in 
1891 and are now lying in a heap to the south of the temple. No record was kept at that 
time of any incidental finds made during the process of clearing aside the Coptic remains.” 
Today certain graffiti in Coptic of a religious nature exist on the walls of the second court 
and are the sole remnants of its spiritual life.“* The suggestion has been made that this was 
the ‘“‘Holy Church of the Castrum Jéme,” but there is no direct evidence to support this 
view.“ 

During the excavations carried on at Medinet Habu by the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago in 1931, a small Coptic church was uncovered beyond the front (east) 
boundaries of the main enclosure wall. The excavators remark that it seems to have been 
built over a Roman bath and that it may be the church referred to in the Coptic papyri 


37. The statements which follow are paraphrased in a 
large part from H. E. Winlock and W. E. Crum, The 
Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes. 

38. A large number of them are published in W. E. Crum 
and G. Steindorff, Koptische Rechtsurkunden des achten 
Jahrhunderts aus Djéme (Theben), Leipzig, 1912; see also 
W. E. Crum, Coptic Ostraca from the Collection of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, the Cairo Museum and others, London, 
1902. 

39. See Winlock and Crum, op. cit., p. 25. 

40. See Crum and Steindorff, op. cit., no. 75, lines 136-7, 
Pp. 244. 


41. Egypt: A Familiar Description of the Land, People and 
Produce, London, 1839, p. 100. 

42. A full bibliography for this church is given in V. de 
Bock, Matériaux pour servir 2 larchéologie de l Egypte 
chrétienne, St. Petersburg, 1901, p. 85, note 29; see also 
Winlock and Crum, op. cif., note to p. 5. 

43. See W. F. Edgerton, Medinet Habu Graffiti Fac- 
similes, Chicago, 1937. 

44. This suggestion was made by U. Halscher, “The 
Architectural Survey” in Medinet Habu Reports, Oriental 
Institute Communications, no. 10, p. 56. 
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from Jéme as that of “Apa Patermuthios.’ Fragmentary remains of Coptic chapels were 
found in the forecourt of the Eye and Haremhab temples uncovered to the north of the 
enclosure wall.“ 

The list of Coptic remains is completed with the room or chapel in which are found 
paintings representing Saint Menas. We should expect, from the evidence of the extensive 
ruins at Menasstadt and the great popularity of the saint during several centuries, to 
find many traces of the cult of Menas at Jéme. Nevertheless in the large numbers of papyri 
coming from this region there seems to be only a single mention of a church of Menas‘’ and 
one which speaks of a monastery (ré70s) of Menas at Jéme.*® However, the fact that the 
name Menas is a very common one in the legal documents and personal letters from Jéme 
bears witness to the local popularity of the saint. 

The representations of Menas are found in a single room of the small temple in the 
northeast corner of the Medinet Habu enclosure. The room in question belongs to that 
part of the structure erected in Ptolemaic times (Fig. 11).*® It is entered by doors on the 
east, west, and south sides. Originally the north end of the room was closed by a solid wall 
of mud brick or fired brick which at the same time formed an end to the room and part 
of the enclosure wall of the temple, but only a single pillar at its mid-point remains in 
position. There are paintings on the east and the west walls of the room.*° 

On the east wall are very badly damaged figures of saints in two registers. Some are in 
orant attitude; others are shown with their executioners or suffering torture.*! These 
figures will not be considered in the present article. 

On the west wall is a single register of scenes arranged in continuous narrative fashion 
and dealing with Saint Menas. Figure 2 is a tempera copy of the paintings as they exist 
at the present day, while in Figure 1 the scenes have been restored, using as source material 
the frescoes at Bawit, in an effort to clarify the original compositions. The strip is bounded 
at top and bottom by a painted border; the ground of the painting continues higher than 
the border and probably also extended lower, although this area is now almost completely 
missing. This ground consists of a coat of tannish gray pigment upon which the colors used 
for borders and figures were overlaid. The palette is a limited one: black, gray, three shades 
of red, and white. 

The general movement or direction of the scenes is from left to right. The saint faces 


45. Loe. cit. 

46. See U. Halscher, The Excavations of Medinet Habu, 
I, General Plans and Views, Chicago, 1934, pls. xxxIII-Iv. 

47. W. E. Crum, Short Texts from Coptic Ostraca and 
Papyri, Oxford, 1921, no. 217, lines 13-14. A steward of the 
church of Saint Menas asks that a certain book be sent to 
him. 

48. See note 40 for reference. 

49. See K. Baedeker, Egypt and the Sudan, Leipzig, 1929, 
p- 354 or Edgerton, op. cit., figs. 7-9. 

so. They have seldom been mentioned. The first notice 
is in Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1882, 
Iv, 121, note 1. G. Lefebvre, Recueil d’ inscriptions grecques- 
chrétiennes de l Egypte, Cairo, 1907, pp. 69-70, gives copies 
of the name of Holy Menas. K. Baedeker, Egypt and the 
Sudan, Leipzig, 1929, mentions their existence in a brief 
sentence. There is also a passing reference to their position 
in D. Zuntz, “The Two Styles of Coptic Painting,” Yournal 
of Egyptian Archaeology, xxi, 1935, part 1, 64 and 65. 

In the years 1928 and 1929 and from 1931 through 1933, 
while the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
was engaged in the work of excavation and recording at 
Medinet Habu on a very extensive scale, Professor W. F. 


Edgerton undertook to record all the graffiti in the Medinet 
Habu complex. The badly damaged Coptic paintings 
seemed related to some extent to the Coptic votive graffiti 
from the church which had occupied the second court of the 
temple of Ramses III, and since they were historical docu- 
ments in danger of rapid dissolution, it was decided to in- 
clude them in the general program. This was done by 
means of tempera paintings executed by the present author 
under the direction of Professor Edgerton. These paintings 
have already been reproduced in Edgerton, op. cit. Per- 
mission to use the material in this article has kindly been 
granted by W. F. Edgerton and John Wilson, director of 
the Oriental Institute. Translations of the Coptic inscrip- 
tions made by Professor Edgerton have been generously 
lent for incorporation here. Damaged as the scenes are, 
their significance would be much less clear were it not for 
the presence of the descriptive labels, and the present dis- 
cussion owes much to the special facility with which Pro- 
fessor Edgerton has dealt with these obscure and difficult 
texts. 

g1. The figures on this wall are published in Edgerton, 
op. cit., pls. 99 and 100 in color, after color facsimiles, and 
plate 101 in black and white after a color facsimile. 
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right in two of the scenes and he is also shown on horseback riding to the right. This direc- 
tion, actually north, seems to correspond with a movement in the direction of the sanc- 
tuary, for it is assumed that the sanctuary, whether niche, altar, or apse, was cut into the 
now vanished north wall of the structure. It has already been pointed out that in the large 
church of the temple of Ramses III the sanctuary was at the north end. 

The scenes will be described in succession from left to right: 

1. At the extreme left end of the register is a small building crowned with three domes. 
Above this building the wall of the room projects in a roughened area of stone, and it is 
likely that most of this rough surface was always left undecorated. It seems highly probable 
that this building was intended to represent the tomb of the saint; it forms a single unit 
of a scene of which the other elements are the figure of Menas and the representation of his 
martyrion. The tomb as pictured seems to have little in common with any real building; 
it is a combination of stylized elements. The domes and the arcading at the cornice level of 
the structure are unmistakable, but the lower part of it is extremely stylized. Of course 
this structure cannot possibly be intended as a copy of the actual aspect of the Menas 
tomb, for the tomb itself was found by the excavators in a grotto under one of the basilica 
churches of Menasstadt. 

Immediately to the right of the tomb is a small area of red pigment and above it letters 
of Fig. 3a translated as “the camels.” Thus the painted area itself would be part of the 
figure of a camel. Slightly to the right is the figure of the saint clearly identified by the 
phrase of Fig. 3b, ‘““Holy Father Menas,” written above his head and over the border. The 
somewhat damaged figure appears in the orans attitude and with a gray nimbus; the same 
color of nimbus distinguishes the saint in his appearances in the other scenes. The figure 
is clad in a tunic whose original length cannot be determined, and he has a long chlamys 
thrown back over his shoulders. His face is round and full with a pouting expression given 
by a heavy shadow painted below his lower lip. His hair is red. 

To the right of the saint is a building labeled, as shown in Fig. 3c, “the martyrion of 
Father Menas.” There can be no question but that this structure is intended to represent 
the great basilica church at Menasstadt which, according to the excavators, was erected 
during the reign of Arcadius. The structure is crowned with three domes, as was the tomb, 
and has the same arcaded cornice. Below the cornice the stylization again makes inter- 
pretation difficult. Is a representation of columns set upon a high base intended? The 
building was obviously painted in after the figures of Menas orans and that of the saint 
to the right of the martyrion had already been executed. This is clear from the way in 
which the upper end of the building stops short at the arm of the saint instead of running 
behind it, from the way the domes are shifted to one side of the center of the building, and 
the manner in which the cornice abuts the figure to the right. These irregularities show that 
the structure was deliberately subordinated to the figures. Two of the domes have crosses 
on them, as have the domes of the tomb. The cross is the same, composed of a simple cir- 
cular outline with four triangular indentations, which appears on several of the Menas 
ampullae and is a familiar formula of Coptic work.® 

The figure of the saint orans, the portion of a camel preserved with the assumed second 
one, and the presence of the martyrion make up a single scene to which is joined the tomb. 


52. All transliterations, translations, and textual com- noun for “camel-herd.” 
ments are the work of W. F. Edgerton. In this first inscrip- 53. Cabrol and Leclercq, Dictionnaire, 1, part 2, col. 
tion he suggests the additional possibility that the letters 1725, and x1, part 1, col. 388. 


on the wall might be merely the latter part of the compound 
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The scene at once associates itself with those representations described earlier, in which 
the saint is shown in this same attitude between two camels. Especially reminiscent are 
the British Museum pyxis (Fig. 4) and the ivory plaque in Milan (Fig. 7). In the case of 
the Milan plaque it is not clear whether the saint was represented before the facade of his 
church or in its interior before the actual sanctuary or shrine. On the ivory box it seems 
as if the saint were shown in front of an interior sanctuary. In the wall painting, the archi- 
tectural element is so labeled that it is logical to believe that the facade of the sanctuary 
is shown. Possibly, however, the figure of the saint can be assumed to be within the build- 
ing. Indeed there is a text which bears directly upon this question; the quotation is from an 
unknown Arab geographer of the twelfth century: “Next one comes to the church of 
Saint Mina, a huge building embellished with statues and paintings of the greatest beauty. 
There tapers burn day and night without ceasing. At one end of the building is a vast 
tomb with two camels in marble, and upon them the statue of a man carved in marble, 
who is standing, one foot upon each camel: one of his hands is open, the other shut. This 
figure is said to represent Saint Mina....” From the known vicissitudes of the shrine at 
Menasstadt it is most unlikely that this statue would have remained in place until the 
twelfth century, and it is probable that the Arab historian was incorporating in his text 
an account of much earlier date. It is tempting to associate the representation of the saint 
in the wall painting with the description of this statue. In the painting the figure of Menas 
is quite a bit taller than that of any of the other figures in the register. Were only both his 
hands preserved the situation would be clear, for the existence of a clenched fist would 
serve at the same time to attest the accuracy of the account of the Arab historian, and of 
the authenticity of the painting as a copy of the shrine statue at Menasstadt. 

The martyrion itself deserves a few words of comment. By no flight of the imagination 
is it possible to consider this structure as being merely a very sketchy representation of an 
actual building. Instead it reveals itself as a haphazard collection of stylized and unrelated 
parts; it is symbolical rather than a naturalistic rendering. The domes decorated with 
crosses are a pictograph which tells of the religious nature of the structure. The building is 
reminiscent of the ancient Egyptian methods of representing objects by combining charac- 
teristic aspects of their parts as seen from different points of view, and the portrayal has 
little in common with the summary, yet relatively realistic, representations of buildings 
in Early Christian mosaics. 

2. The next scene to the right is made up of the figure of Saint Menas with a gray 
nimbus, of a man with a red nimbus, and of two camels, one black and one red in color. 
Above the border and extending across most of the width of this scene is an inscription in 
three lines, shown in Fig. 3d, which reads, ““The Holy Father Menas giving the bricks of 
OB to the camel herd.” The letters OB have no precise meaning. It is, however, possible 
to suppose that the scribe in writing the inscription used one N instead of two: thus writing 
NTOBENOB for NTOBENNOB. The word NOB is already known as an isolated variant of 
NOYB or “gold.” Thus the saint would be giving bricks of gold. 

The saint, characterized as in the first scene with gray nimbus and red hair, is seen in 
three-quarters view. He turns to the right and extends his arm holding an elongated object 
in his hand. His costume consists of the same articles of apparel as before, but they are of 
different colors. He is approached by a man striding towards him who holds out his right 


54. A. J. Butler, The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Last note 2. See also E. Quatremére, Mémoires géographiques et 
Thirty Years of Roman Dominion, Oxford, 1912, p. 177, historiques sur Egypte, Paris, 1810, 1, 448. 
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hand to receive the object offered by the saint. This figure has a red nimbus and appar- 
ently has black hair; he wears a short red tunic decorated with c/avi and with rectangular 
panels above the knees. His legs and feet are bare. In his left hand he holds the leading 
reins of the two camels who are couched behind him. The camels, presumably intended 
to be thought of as side by side, are in identical attitudes in two registers. Their differen- 
tiation by means of different coloring must remind us of the older Egyptian device of 
painting human or animal figures different colors, or shades of the same color, when they 
were to be thought of as standing closely one behind another. 

Above the black camel is the inscription of Fig. 3e, which seems to be quite complete 
and which can be read as “‘the camels which transport bricks.” 

What is the subject of this scene? It can hardly be doubted that it is intended to repre- 
sent a miracle performed by Saint Menas. The preserved texts, however, record no single 
incident prior to the martyrdom of Menas which could be the inspiration for such a scene. 
At the famous shrine of the saint his miraculous powers were properly considered as being 
the reason for the discovery and prosperity of the site. Further, an extensive scene a little 
to the right on this same wall clearly portrays a miracle. What kind of a miracle can it be? 
In the paragraphs above (pages 90-91) the fact was established that the various stories 
found in the texts which associate Menas with camels have the specious ring of accounts 
composed at a comparatively late date, in order to provide an explanation for the many rep- 
resentations of the saint between two camels which had been noticed on the ampullae and 
other objects. This scene may well represent the actual miracle which resulted in the 
association of the camels with the saint: a miracle the story of which was not known to 
the writers who compiled the existing Menas texts. Surely the original miracle was not of 
the popular and vulgar nature of those already listed, but one of such dignity and impor- 
tance that it was deemed worthy to typify the supernatural powers of the saint. The im- 
mediate association of this scene with that showing the figure of the saint orans and flanked 
by his camels helps to support such a view. Unfortunately the story of the miracle can 
scarcely be re-created from the two short inscriptions.® 

3. To the right of this last scene Menas appears riding on horseback. Over the border 
and above his head is the phrase of Fig. 3f, “Saint Menas.” The saint is clad in red, has 
a gray nimbus, and holds his left arm in the orans position. With his right hand and arm 
he apparently conducts the horse. Although the figures of the man and the horse are very 
damaged it is possible to restore all the outlines if the very similar representations in the 
frescoes at Bawit are chosen as models. This representation of the saint certainly has no 
direct connection with any of the other scenes on the wall. It is a depiction of Menas in a 
typical and traditional attitude; a generic ideal which has something of the nature of his 
appearance with the camels, but which is of a less individualized nature. The fact that 
certain ampullae represent the saint on horseback has already been mentioned. The idea 
itself seems fundamental to the country and people, for many of the Egyptian saints are 
shown on horseback and they are most frequently clad in military costume, prepared to 


55. However, it is not difficult to suggest at least one 


possible interpretation. Certainly the first establishment 
of shrine buildings at the tomb of the saint, an event which 
marked the creation and beginning of his cult, was an 
incident of the first magnitude. Let us suppose that this 
camel-herd was responsible for the erection of the earliest 
structure at the site and that he actually transported the 


building material, the mud bricks, to the spot on his cam- 
els. His reward was then the appearance of Saint Menas 
to him and the offer of bricks of gold in return for those of 
mud which he had given in honor of the saint. 

56. See J. Clédat, Le monastére et la nécropole de Baoutt, 
Cairo, 1904, pls. Lim, LIV, LvI, Lxxx1x; also Menas on 
horseback in Cabrol, op. cit., 1, part 2, fig. 451. 
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war against the forces of evil.*” In line with this general tradition, several of the accounts 
of the miracles credited to Menas tell of his arrival on horseback at the moment of most 
dire need. 

4. The next group to the right is composed of four figures, or rather parts of figures, 
since it is in very fragmentary condition. At the left of the group is a person clad in red 
garments which seem to reach to just below his knees. He has a red nimbus. He places his 
right hand upon the shoulder of the figure to his right, which is again that of Saint Menas, 
as identified by his gray nimbus. The saint is clad in garments of the same color as those 
that he wore in scene 2. He turns towards the right and holds his right arm above the 
hands of a figure that faces him. Over his head and above the border is the inscription of 
Fig. 3h: “He (Saint Menas) waking the man.” Presumably Menas is raising some one from 
the dead. The figure facing him is clad in a gray garment which falls to his knees, and there 
is a nimbus which seems to be red in color. His right hand just touches that of the saint; 
his left extends downwards towards what seems to be an oval-shaped object on a pedestal. 
Is the man in question making a thank-offering on an altar in return for his resurrection? 
Between the heads of Menas and the man risen from the dead appears a child-like head 
framed in wings. This face is the best-preserved of the entire painting, and with it must 
be associated the inscription of Fig. 3g located above the head of the figure at the left edge 
of the group, reading “‘angel.’”’ Although the general sense of this scene is clear, there are 
no details which help to give a more specific interpretation. The figure on the left may 
be a member of the family of the risen man; thus his gesture towards Menas may be one 
of appreciation. 

5. The group at the extreme right of the register is made up of two figures. Both are 
clad in red garments and have their arms upraised in the orans position. The figure on the 
left is much the smaller of the two. An inscription in two lines above the right-hand figure, 
which is shown in Fig. 3 i, reads “Elizabeth and her daughter.’’** There are traces of a com- 
pletely illegible word or words below this inscription. It is difficult to believe that these 
two figures are actors in a miracle performed by the saint. They appear at the very end of 
the register and slightly isolated from the rest of the groups. They are also just adjacent 
to the assumed position of the sanctuary. Probably Elizabeth is the donor of the chapel; 
that is, she paid for its decoration and furnishing as an act of piety. 


There are two methods by which an attempt to establish the period during which the 
paintings were executed may be made. The first is an historical approach which will yield 
a fairly fixed terminus post quem and a terminus ante quem, together with some suggestion 
as to the most likely period within these larger boundaries. The second is a study of the 
stylistic features of the painting, using in this examination a certain amount of comparative 
material, with a view to narrowing even further the limits derived from the historical evi- 
dence which supply only moderately conclusive testimony. 

It is not difficult to establish the terminus post quem. Menas was martyred on Novem- 
ber 11, 295 A.D. The texts seem to agree that a church was erected at the site of his tomb 
by Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria, who held office between 326 and 373, and further 
that Constantine, 324-337, erected a second church. Since the popularity of his cult would 


57. An illustration in Clédat, op. cit., pl. ivi, shows hl. Georg,” Zeitschrift fiir aegyptische Sprache und Alter- 
Saint Sisinnios striking a pagan figure with his lance. tumskunde, XL, 1903, 49. 
Among the Coptic saints represented on horseback the 58. The last four letters of this inscription seem to be a 
following may be noted at Bawit alone: George, Victor, misspelling on the part of the scribe. The word is probably 
Theodore, John the Martyr, Phoebammon, Orion, Bonakh, intended to be either that for “son” or for “daughter” 
Askla, and Sisinnios. For a general discussion of the subject with the latter possibility the more likely one. 


see J. Stryzgowski, ““Der Koptische Reiterheilige und der 
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naturally have come to Upper Egypt at a considerably later date, the earliest possible post 
quem date is about 350 A.D. 

Concerning the terminus ante quem, Egypt was invaded by the Arabs in 640 A.D. and 
quickly overrun by them, but this event does not seem to have ended the practice of 
Christianity at any given time. Menasstadt was, however, thoroughly robbed of building 
material by the Arabs in the ninth century, when all the marble columns were taken away 
and the structures seriously damaged. We can assume that the cult must have declined 
very rapidly after this date. Churches throughout the country suffered severely in this 
century, and when an Arab historian writing after the year 1100 testifies that the great 
church of Menas at his shrine was still in actual use, we can be sure that he is merely copying 
in his text the account of a much older authority. The final drastic orders for the destruc- 
tion of all the churches in Egypt were given by the Arab rulers early in the fourteenth 
century. In the case of the Menas cult and the paintings of the saint the ¢erminus ante 
quem can safely be considered to be the ninth century. 

An examination of certain material concerning the region of Jéme makes it possible to 
narrow these limiting dates. A fair number of the papyri from Jéme are dated. The earliest 
is of 664/5°° while all the others range between 735 and 812 A.D. Additional light is shed on 
this same period of years by the results obtained in the excavation of Coptic houses lying 
within the enclosure walls of Medinet Habu. In the areas excavated there were two main 
strata or layers. In the lower were found bags or jars of small coins dating from the time 
of monetary decline when single coins were valueless and large numbers had to be used 
at a time and for each purchase. This level and period dates from the third to the fifth 
century. In the higher level were only a few of these debased coins, but there were two 
gold pieces of the Emperor Heraclius, the last Byzantine ruler before the Arab conquest. 
This stratum seemed to represent the period between the sixth and the eighth centuries, 
and when this fact is combined with the evidence from the papyri, it strongly suggests that 
the greatest activity of the town of Jéme was between the sixth and the ninth centuries. 
Probably the paintings themselves would be a direct reflection of this period of material 
prosperity. 

The problem of dating the paintings on stylistic grounds is far from easy because of the 
lack of comparable dated examples. There are a number of other sites at which Coptic 
frescoes have been found—Bawit, Saqqara, Assuan, Kharga, Sohag, Luxor and others— 
but in no case are the paintings precisely datable. 

The best comparative material, best as concerns both its original execution and the 
manner in which it has been published in recent years, is the large number of paintings 
excavated at Bawit. No detailed and thorough investigation of the date of the Bawit 
paintings has ever been made, but if all the scattered and brief statements bearing on their 
date which the excavators have made are collated," it appears certain that they were done 
during the long years from the sixth to the beginning of the eighth century. Somewhat 
reminiscent of the Bawit material (Fig. 9) are the paintings in a Coptic church at Tebtunis 
which have recently been brought to light by an Italian expedition (Fig. 12). The subject 
matter is approximately the same, but at this new site all the scenes are distinctly tinged 


59. See Crum and Steindorff, Koptische Rechtsurkunden de I’ Institut francais d’archéologie orientale du Caire, 11x, 
... aus Djéme, no. 77, Index, p. 463. Pp. vii, viii, xvi, 3, 5, 6. 

60. See Hélscher, Oriental Institute Communications, 62. See “Cronaca” in Bollettino d’arte, xxvu, 1933, 
no. 10, p. 55. 123-32. 
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with Moslem influence. The figures have lost all sense of plasticity and their garments are 
covered with all-over ornament with no attempt to show drapery folds or to express articu- 
lated movement. The difference in style is such as to suggest that the work at Tebtunis 
can be assigned to the end of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth century. 

A direct comparison of the paintings at Medinet Habu with those of Tebtunis and 
Bawit would show that they are more closely related in style, and hence in date, to the 
latter site. Since the Bawit work may range in date over so long a span of years, it is neces- 
sary to determine whether the Medinet Habu paintings correspond to the earlier or later 
periods of that site. 

The paintings at Medinet Habu have not the fine quality of the best work at Bawit. 
The palette is much more restricted, for Medinet Habu lacks the green, yellow, and blue 
of the Bawit work. At Medinet Habu the general composition is much simpler and the 
details are infinitely less elaborate; at Bawit there is a good deal of delicate modeling done 
by means of graded brushstrokes (Fig. 10). There can be no possibility that the differences 
reflect the efforts of a less skilled artist working at Medinet Habu and contemporary with 
the good painters of the early work at Bawit. Instead the Medinet Habu paintings as com- 
pared with Bawit illustrate a somewhat later and more decadent craftsmanship, and com- 
parison with both the work at Bawit and at Tebtunis indicates that they may be assigned 
to the middle of the eighth century. 

There is further reason for believing that the Medinet Habu paintings were done near 
the end of the major period of pre-Islamic Coptic activity in this medium. Since this paint- 
ing never developed a really high degree of technical facility it is comparatively easy to 
tell at what point in this limited development any given mural belongs. That is to say, by 
examining these Coptic paintings we can determine whether the style is primitive, de- 
veloped, or decadent in respect to the general period of artistic activity. In the case of the 
Medinet Habu paintings, if the style is found to be primitive they would naturally be 
closer to the post guem date, if decadent, near the ante guem date. 

A number of features indicate that the paintings reflect a style which is no longer in its 
primitive or naive period. First, the entire composition must have been planned as a unit 
rather than as a number of unrelated scenes. If A represents the frontal figures and B the 
groups in profile view the general arrangement of the register can be given as A, B, A, B, A. 
Certainly such a regular alternation is not the result of a happy accident. The definitely 
restricted palette does not suggest work of a developed period but rather either very early 
or very late work. The figures are too large for their frames; they burst the boundaries of 
the composition in a manner typical of decadence. Several minor items represent declining 
skill in facility of delineation rather than naive conception. For example, although the feet 
are sketchily drawn, they are correctly proportioned and at least two different types of 
feet are shown, whereas in primitive work all of the feet, and in fact all corresponding parts, 
would be executed in an exactly similar manner. The figures are blocked out in large areas 
and are stiff and solid with none of the easy movement of work of a developed period, or 
of the better work at Bawit. Especially interesting is the manner in which the figures are 
slightly modeled in light and shade by the use of small triangles of color which are the final 
relics of an earlier and more comprehensively realistic system of relief modeling. 

Certain details offer examples of a departure from what is recognized to be early Coptic 
style. For example the faces: early in the Christian period the Coptic artists used a type 
of face which owed much to the earlier and realistic encaustic panel portraits. This face 
was characterized by large staring eyes, heavy arching eyebrows, and a long, narrow 
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straight nose. The mouth was pouting and the curve of the chin always carefully drawn. 
In the paintings of the Menas cycle the faces are quite different. There is a single line to 
indicate both the upper edge of the eye and the eyebrow, and the eyes are flatter and less 
detailed with a heavy shadow stroke below them. Also there is a much shorter nose, and 
no details on the chin; horizontal lines have been added to serve as shadows across the 
surface of the neck. The actual background space between the figures is quite plain and 
empty in contrast to work of the early Coptic period when rosettes, flowers, and other 
stylized forms filled all the space between the figures in a composition. In the different 
groups Saint Menas is shown wearing costumes of different colors; in work of the earliest 
and more primitive Coptic period his figure would always be clad in identical garments in 


order to prevent any possible mistake in identity. 

The sum total of the examination of the details of the painting suggests that the work- 
manship is of a period past its prime. This indicates again the eighth century as the date 
of the paintings, with the strong probability that they were executed towards the middle 


of that century. 


THE IRANIAN INSTITUTE 


APPENDIX 1 


Tue Lire or Saint Menas (See note 7) 


“This blessed martyr Saint Menas was of a city in 
Egypt called Qetwa, from the name of a prince who 
built a town there and fortified its walls. The name 
of the saint’s father was ’Awdoksis (Eudoxius), that 
of his mother ’Afemja (Euphemia); both were 
Christians. Everyone loved Eudoxius, but his 
brother ’Antalejos (Anatolius) was jealous of him; 
he slandered him to the emperor ’Abrajos (Probus?), 
who sent Eudoxius to Phrygia. Eudoxius, who was 
very rich, took his wealth and his wife away from 
Alexandria to Phrygia. But both mourned the fact 
that they had no children. 

“Now, after a time, the wife of Eudoxius, having 
gone to church on the feast-day of the Holy Virgin 
Mary Our Lady, Mother of God, Jesus Christ Our 
Lord, saw the multitudes bringing their children to 
receive the blessing of Our Holy Lady. Praying with 
bitter tears, she besought a word from Our Lady, and 
received the response ‘Amen.’ Having later con- 
ceived, she bore a child, and called him from the 
word ‘Amen,’ Menas. Eudoxius rejoiced, released 
the condemned from prison, and distributed abun- 
dant alms among the poor. 

“When Menas grew older, he learned all the lore 
of Holy Scripture and gave himself constantly to 
fasting and prayer. He was eleven years old when 
his father died; three years later his mother also 
passed away. Consumed with sorrow that he was 
thus left a solitary orphan, he gave his wealth away 
in charity, retired into the church, and applied him- 
self to fasting and prayer. 

“But the prefect who had been set over Phrygia 
to succeed his father, loved him much, and by ruse 
seized him and made him a soldier. Menas was then 
in his fifteenth year, and the prefect appointed him 
his lieutenant. 


“Now, in the second year of the reign of Gajjos 
and Felsajos (Gaius Valerius Diocletian and Gaius 
Valerius Maximian), all the people were commanded 
to adore the impure gods and the order of the em- 
perors was very severe. A decree was sent to every 
city and to every region; it came also to the territory 
of Quatilam and the villages of Phrygia.... And 
then the heralds made announcement in all the vil- 
lages, to men and women, to accept the adoration of 
the gods and be converted to their worship. .. . 

“He (St. Menas) arose, and went into the city 
where the heathen were gathered in the theatre; 
when the magistrates and all the people were seated, 
he was transported in spirit and began to sing: ‘I am 
come,’ he said, ‘to those who sought me and I have 
met those that inquired after me.’ 

“All were silent, trembling and astounded at his 
courage when they saw him in Christian dress. The 
prefect said to him: ‘Who art thou?’ and St. Menas 
replied: “The servant of Jesus Christ, King of the 
universe’ . . . and the prefect commanded that he be 
put in prison. (Then follow the details of his ques- 
tioning and torture.) 

“ .. He came to the place of his martyrdom. He 
presented his neck at once to the executioner, and 
was struck with the sword. His head was separated 
from his holy body, which the lictors took away, cast 
into the fire, and went away. 

“There were present there some soldiers who had 
embraced the faith, and a great multitude also. 
They extinguished the fire, took the body of the 
saint, and his head, and having placed these remains 
upon a funeral couch, with costly vestments and 
perfumes, they carried them into the house of one of 
their number and laid them in a chest with great 
joy, praising the Lord that had given them their 
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steadfastness. The fire did no ill to the body, and so 
was accomplished on the 15th of the month of Hédar, 
the martyrdom of Menas who went thus to Our Lord 
Jesus Christ... . 

“After his martyrdom was accomplished, as we 
have told heretofore, some troops came to make war 
on the Pentapolis, for the country of the Mareotis 
had revolted as well as the neighboring regions. A 
command came to lead the troops of Phrygia to 
Alexandria to give aid to the garrisons of the Mareo- 
tis. The prefect Atnasis who commanded the troops 
desired to carry the body of St. Menas with him that 
he might be an aid and protection. Having opened 
the door of the place where the body of the saint lay, 
a great light dazzled him, but he concealed the body 
from the inhabitants that they might not prevent 
him from removing it, and caused it to be carried 
upon a ship and set sail. When the troops arrived 
upon the sea between Phrygia and Alexandria some 
horrible beasts appeared to them from the bottom of 
the sea. Their necks were high and long, with a head 
like a camel’s head. They were stretching their necks 
toward the ship to seize those who were upon it, 
when darts of fire came forth from the body of St. 
Menas toward their heads, and they fled and plunged 
into the sea. They returned later, but again the 
darts of fire put them to flight. 

“Then all those that were upon the ship, filled 
with admiration, believed in God and after having 
prostrated themselves before the saint, took up their 


voyage again, glorifying and celebrating the martyr 
Menas because they had been preserved by his body. 
Five days later they arrived at Alexandria. They 
set forth from there, having with them the body of 
St. Menas, and went aboard a ship from Alexandria 
unto the coast of the Mareotis. There they fought 
with the inhabitants, invoking St. Menas and his 
body, and vanquished the barbarians, exterminating 
them by his intercession, until they came to Mesten 
in the territory of the Mareotis. 

“When the prefect wished to return to Phrygia, he 
was anxious to take the body of St. Menas with him. 
He caused it to be placed upon a camel, but the 
camel could not move. It was transferred upon an- 
other camel and this one was unable to move it; it 
was put on all the other camels that were there and 
not one could be found that could carry it. In sad- 
ness the prefect, Atnasis, became aware that this 
came from God and left the body in this place. He 
caused to be carved upon wood the image of the 
martyr St. Menas as he was known when he was a 
soldier, with the image also of the beasts who re- 
sembled camels in adoration at his feet. This image 
he laid upon the body of St. Menas to obtain his in- 
tercession and carried it with him that it might be 
for him a means of safety and a protection upon the 
sea and in the wars. He caused to be made for the 
body of the saint a casket of ‘sag’ wood, that did not 
rot nor corrupt, and having buried him in this place, 
returned into his country with his troops.” 


APPENDIX 2 


A summary of nineteen miracles performed by 
Saint Menas as they appear in an Ethiopic text are 
given below. The source of the text is given in note 
II on page 80. 

1. The owner of a barren camel prays Menas to 
render her fertile, promising to consecrate the first- 
born to the saint. The prayer is answered but the 
man fails to keep his vow until he is punished by the 
saint. He then becomes camel-herd at the shrine. 

2. The punishment of a man who stole a pig from 
the shrine. 

3. The owner of a barren mare prays Menas to 
render her fertile, promising three of the feet of the 
first-born colt to the shrine, while the fourth wil! go 
to his pagan god. A three-legged colt is born and the 
man immediately turns Christian. 

4. A pig which had been killed by the devil is 
brought back to life through the intercession of 
Saint Menas. 

5. A Jew deposits money with a Christian friend 
who later refuses to return it and denies having re- 
ceived it. The Jew invokes the aid of Menas and 
when the money is returned to him becomes a 
Christian. 

6. A man suffering from paralysis and a woman 
who has been stricken dumb visit the shrine and 
take up quarters in the same room. The man, im- 
pelled by Menas in a dream, makes advances to the 
woman with the result that the fright of both cures 
their ills. 


7. A merchant making a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the saint, is robbed, then killed and cut into pieces 
by alandlord. A horseman arrives who uncovers the 
morsels, reveals himself as the saint, and restores the 
merchant to life. Landlord and merchant go to- 
gether to the shrine where the former remains in pen- 
itence until his death. 

8. A citizen of Alexandria, named Eutropius, 
makes a pilgrimage to the shrine with his servant 
and two silver platters one of which is to be a gift to 
the sanctuary. While crossing a body of water the 
servant loses one plate overboard and in despair 
jumps in after it. The servant is rescued and brought 
safely ashore by Menas. The citizen dedicates both 
plates and the servant as well to the shrine. 


9. Three brothers are making a pilgrimage from 
Alexandria to the shrine. One is seized and drawn 
under water by a crocodile. Menas appears on horse- 
back, rescues the man, and transports him sleeping 
to the shrine. 

10. A soldier demands a tax on wood being taken 
to the shrine; he is punished and repents. 

11. The punishment of a soldier who killed a pig 
of Saint Menas. 


12. A poor man steals a pig belonging to the 
shrine which turns into stone before he can eat it. 
Although warned by the saint he attempts to steal 
another and is stricken with paralysis but repents 
and is healed. 
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13. Reward given by Menas to a man who each 
year offers him a horse. 

14. Saint Menas protects a widow who offers him 
her property. 

15. Arich pagan steals the sheep of a poor woman. 
He, his wife, and the poor woman journey to the 
shrine. In the church the pagan swears that he did 
not steal the sheep and suddenly all his members are 
afflicted and he dies confessing his crime. 

16. A man possessed of a demon is taken in vain 
to the shrine. As he is returning home Menas appears 
and carries him through the air to the shrine. The 
man then rubs himself with oil from the lamp on the 


tomb of the saint and the demon flies forth from his 
mouth. 

17. A Samaritan woman undertakes the pil- 
grimage to the shrine. En route she is rescued from 
the attack of a hotel-keeper by the arrival of Menas 
on horseback. The hotel-keeper repents and is for- 
given. 

18. A rich woman named Sophia who is barren 
goes to the shrine to pray for children. On the way 
she is attacked by a soldier of the guard but rescued 
by Menas who appears on horseback. 

‘Ig. Menas comes to the aid of pilgrims who are 
about to die from thirst. 
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Perry Biytue Cort, Siculo-Arabic Ivories (Prince- 
ton Monographs in Art and Archaeology, Folio Se- 
ries, III), Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. 
68; 80 plates. $20.00. 


In reviewing this publication the writer must con- 
fess that there is nothing to be criticized and no es- 
sential additions to be noted; he should above all 
express his thanks. Both scholars and amateurs in- 
terested in this field are indebted to the author for his 
work and the institutions which have made the pub- 
lication possible. It is an unselfish work originating 
in an objective interest in this delicate material. 
Within the different groups, the single objects as- 
sembled in this corpus—almost two hundred items— 
do not offer surprising distinctions in individual qual- 
ity or invention, and the great attractiveness of the 
single piece is not, cannot, and should not be brought 
out in a “corpus” publication. But the entire pro- 
duction is so important that the absence hitherto of 
a complete collection and catalogue of all the existing 
pieces has been a gap. Suffice it to say that the pro- 
duction originates in Palermo, with all its fascinating 
and puzzling problems. It documents—like the tex- 
tiles and crystals—the momentous fact of the impor- 
tation of oriental materials into Europe and illustrates 
the connection between Islamic and Christian art in 
a certain period of the Middle Ages. The author, 
wisely, does not lose himself in speculations about 
the many questions this theme presents but is con- 
scientiously devoted to his task. His corpus, em- 
bracing the widely scattered objects, exhibits an 
admirable knowledge of both monuments and litera- 
ture. The list of works will increase with time, but 
certainly the picture revealed by Mr. Cott’s corpus 
will not be essentially changed. It is the indispensa- 
ble basis for all further research in this field, and the 
work is done with such thorough care that everyone 
who uses the publication will enjoy it. 

The starting point, and the very core of the pub- 
lication are the painted ivory objects of the twelfth 
century. After some discussions in the past it came 
to be agreed, and is today generally conceded, that 
they were made by Moslem craftsmen in Sicily, more 
specifically in Palermo, during the splendid period 
of the Norman domination from Roger I or II to 
William II (d.1189). As a group this Siculo-Arab 
production is to be distinguished from, and consid- 
ered as a parallel to, the Hispano-Moresque ivories 
made by Moslems in the southern countries of Spain. 
However, it should not be forgotten—and Mr. Cott 
does note it (p. 5)—that there is no one object which 
by itself, e.g. by an inscription, would give valid evi- 
dence of its date or of its origin in Sicily, and there 
are of course some border cases advising caution 
(No. 5). The mere fact that seven caskets of this 
kind are still extant in Palermo, and that eight are 
mentioned in the inventory of the Treasury of the 
Capella Palatina dated as late as 1309, is far from 


documentary proof of their origin there; in the north- 
ern countries as well, several churches contain or for- 
merly contained a relatively large number of such 
works, and at least some few works of Siculo-Arab 
type are found even in Spanish churches. Cott cat- 
alogues about 150 painted ivory objects of this Sic- 
ulo-Arab group, strongly connected by style and 
technique. By far the greater number (over 130) are 
rectangular caskets with truncated pyramidal or flat 
covers, and cylindrical pyxides. Besides these only a 
few croziers and combs are known showing analogous 
decoration and belonging to this group. That the 
combs (only seven) are so rare has apparently no 
other reason than the impossibility of using them as 
containers of relics, while the caskets and pyxides, 
although made for profane use, were preserved by 
the churches as reliquaries or for other clerical pur- 
poses. Ivory combs of this kind “cum animalibus 
depictis” are mentioned in the inventory of Pope 
Boniface VIII (Molinier No. 1505). 

Especial consideration has been given to some 
pieces, caskets (pls. 27-30) and croziers (pl. 61) 
decorated with tiny, isolated motives composed of 
incised, dotted, or concentric circles which were 
made with a drill and filled out with solid colors. 
This method of decoration is, of course, less signifi- 
cant than the definite style of refined miniature 
painting. It goes back to Coptic art and is to be 
found in many different works in ivory, bone, wood, 
and bronze of eastern and western origin whose exact 
date and localization is often quite a problem. The 
ornamental use of this method on objects belonging 
or attributed to the Siculo-Arab group shows a dis- 
tinctive character, and its closest parallels are to be 
found in certain ivory chessmen of eastern or His- 
pano-Moresque origin (Cott, p. 9 f.). It is true that 
among the caskets of this kind no less than three be- 
long to the old property of the Capella Palatina in 
Palermo (Cott Nos. 60, 61, 64), but on the other 
hand the knop in the Salting collection, for example, 
(Cott No. 151) can hardly be separated from the 
chessmen found in Spain. 

The publication also deals carefully with the later 
productions and derivations of Siculo-Arab style and 
makes manifest its survival, Gothicization, and grad- 
ual transformation in western hands. The most in- 
teresting documents in this field are the croziers. Be- 
sides some later individual works of transitional 
style, the corpus includes also a group of a few Ital- 
ian Gothic croziers, in part localized in Venice, the 
other outpost of oriental art and taste in Italy. In 
these the carving is essential, and the painted motives 
are primarily reserved for the staff. They are only 
remotely reminiscent of the original Siculo-Arab 
works—the connection with Islamic sources might 
be compared with the predilection for intarsia (cer- 
tosina) decoration shown in the somewhat later Em- 
briacchi ivories. The greater part of all these croziers 
is still in Italy today. As the Austrian countries pre- 
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vail among the other places where they are located, 
it may be added that a further one (with later 
mountings) is in the Monastery of Zwettl. 

All objects are illustrated; most of them have 
never been so carefully published of were hitherto 
unknown. On thirteen additional plates the relation 
to other works of art, especially from Palermo or the 
Near East, is illustrated so that the complete display 
of 490 reproductions is shown on 80 plates. The text 
is brief and concise, but exhaustive and reliable in its 
facts and comments. Especially thorough and in- 
structive is the detailed analysis of the manifold 
decorative motives, ornaments, animal and human 
representations. In a special Appendix the Arab in- 
scriptions are translated and discussed by P. K. Hit- 
ti. Finally, an elaborate Descriptive Catalogue gives 
all necessary information about each object, listing 
its history, details of preservation, and bibliograph- 
ical references. Some of the facts and observations 
mentioned only as details in the careful description 
of the single items in the Catalogue deserve to be 
systematically presented in the text. The results 
would hardly revolutionize our knowledge of the ob- 
jects themselves, but might be an indication of the 
intimate connections between this peripheral ori- 
ental production and the interest in it shown by the 
western centers as well as their active reaction to it. 
Thus a special list of the original locations would 
show to which regions these objects were imported 
and the different share of each in the importation. It 
is striking that, for instance, England’s known share 
(although a painted ivory capsula is mentioned in the 
inventory of St. Paul’s, London, dated 1295, Cott, 
p. 2, No. 7) and that of Scandinavia, so rich in me- 
dieval art, are apparently nil. And what was the 
proportion, regionally and numerically, between the 
importation of the Siculo-Arab caskets and of the 
Hispano-Moresque and Byzantine? The Hispano- 
Moresque were less widespread than the Sicilian and 
—already a century before—the Byzantine were; 
but in spite of their diffusion and quantity, the ar- 
tistic influence of the Siculo-Arab productions on 
Romanesque and early Gothic art is not important. 
Similar questions are induced by the artistic acces- 
sories, textile linings, and metal mountings originally 
connected with the objects or added after their im- 
portation by western artists or craftsmen (Cott, p. 
2 f.). The applied metalwork is usually rather poor 
and less significant than the textiles; nevertheless, it 
would be useful to examine these little braces, hinges, 
locks, and handles more closely. The usual mount- 
ing shows a sometimes puzzling correspondence to 
the Hispano-Arabic caskets but is different from the 
Byzantine ones (similar mountings appearing on 
some Byzantine caskets are modern). The latter 
show, of course, less metalwork than the others— 
having a sliding cover they do not need hinges—but 
it is the more confusing that precisely the two richest 
mountings of Byzantine caskets, in Ivrea and in the 
Maurice de Rothschild collection, although added 
later, are believed to be Siculo-Arabic. On the other 


hand, mountings of such oriental types are not to be 
found on the caskets of specific Siculo-Arabic char- 
acter (cf. Cott No. 100), but they are found on one of 
the caskets preserved in Palermo—the beautiful oval 
cassetta incrostata which is distinct from the other 
and probably Fatimide—Egyptian. Even in this 
outstanding object the metalwork is poor, and only 
one oriental or Moresque ivory casket, again oval 
shaped, is known with mountings of highest artistic 
pretension. It is the reliquary of St. Amor in the 
Treasury of St. Servatius in Maestricht, where some 
other oriental or quasi-oriental ivories are still pre- 
served. The niello braces of this casket rival in qual- 
ity and richness the best Mosan works. After all, the 
usual mountings are not an encouraging objective. 
As they are, at least partially, an essential portion of 
the object, necessary for its practical use, and as the 
standard of oriental metalwork was so high, the gen- 
eral lack of refined workmanship and artistic inven- 
tion shown in the mountings might confirm the lo- 
calization of these ivories not in the central countries 
of oriental art but in a more ambiguous place like 
Palermo. It explains furthermore why a number of 
Siculo-Arabic ivories were enriched by more individ- 
ual, elaborate, ornamented mountings made by Ro- 
manesque and Gothic craftsmen in the west after the 
importation of the object. To the examples men- 
tioned by Cott, a further one can be added, a 
hitherto unknown pyxis whose cover is mounted 
with a Rhenish champlevé enamel plaque and a 
crystal knop (Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of Arts 
of the Middle Ages, Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 
1940, No. 252). It cannot be mere chance that no 
Siculo-Arab ivory is known to have been adorned by 
the hands of the western artist with sumptuous gold- 
smiths’ work and jewelry, or that none became the 
precious centerpiece of a larger liturgical object as 
was true of oriental crystals and precious stone ves- 
sels and of Romanesque and Early Christian ivories. 
The Siculo-Arab objects were appreciated as fine, 
strange, or even exotic things but not as high rarities, 
and as reliquaries they were never used to contain 
relics whose special importance might justify richer 
artistic treatment. But their popularity and attrac- 
tiveness is the reason for their occasional imitation 
by western artists, and the vogue of indigenous Goth- 
ic caskets in ivory and wood is to be considered as 
a continuation of and a supplement to the former 
importation of these oriental objects. But as such 
considerations would be a diversion, it should only 
be noted finally that two further objects belonging 
directly to the Siculo-Arabic group are to be found 
in the Convent Nonnberg in Salzburg (Oesterr. 
Kunsttopographie, v1, 95) where the fine crozier 
(Cott No. 170) is preserved: a painted casket very 
similar to that in Halberstadt (Cott No. 2), Chicago 
(Cott No. 18), etc.; and a nielloed, mounted pyxis 
whose shape recalls especially that in the Vatican 


(Cott No. 70). 
Georc SWARZENSKI 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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Eimer Propaganda in Germany during the 
Thirty Years War, Princeton, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. 49; 25 plates. $10.00. 


In a small compass Mr. Beller has compressed the 
results of what must have been long and painstaking 
research. The book has been printed with simple and 
straightforward handsomeness by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, and the collotype plates are clear and 
large enough to carry the complicated detail of the 
original broadsides. 

The Thirty Years’ War happened quite a while ago 
(1618-1648), but the accounts of it have a horridly 
familiar ring for us who are witnessing the twenty- 
sixth year of European hostilities. During the course 
of this last of the great wars of religion, the men who 
fought in the name of rival sects found themselves 
forced to compromise their ideals, to league with 
their opposites and fight against their fellows; Prot- 
estants joining Catholics to fight against Protestants 
with a cynicism equaled only by the leaders of to- 
day’s political religions. The ultimate reaction to 
repeated betrayals helped to foster eighteenth-cen- 
tury skepticism and ultimately to sap the funda- 
mental vitality of Christianity. 

The Thirty Years’ War created many of the char- 
acteristic features of modern Germany. Before this 
war much of the power of the Holy Roman Empire 
had lain in the medieval democracies of the imperial 
free towns. As the war ruined trade, the balance of 
power passed to petty local autocrats who built up 
the ever more firmly established ruthless and sub- 
servient bureaucracy. Service to the state took prec- 
edence over the dictates of conscience. 

When the war had gone on for ten years Gustavus 
Adolphus observed that “‘all the wars now on foot in 
Europe have fused into a single war.’’ The Swedes, 
the English, the French, the Spaniards al! shot it out 
in the fiercest fighting that has ever raged on German 
soil. As hostilities dragged on, the more and more 
uprooted and irregularly paid troops had to make a 
system of plunder in order to get their bare existence. 
By gravitating to wherever there was something to 
eat, the armies swept in returning cycles of destruc- 
tion over every part of Germany and reduced the 
population by at least a third. After it was all over, 
the country lay in a coma for over two centuries, and 
as late as 1880 a German statesman said that Ger- 
many had not yet recovered from the Thirty Years’ 
War and that the keynote of German policy should 
be a determination not to let such a thing happen 
again. Some such precautions may well have played 
their part in the decision to build the Westwall and 
in Germany’s late policy of trying to keep destruc- 
tion from leaping over the fortifications by air. Per- 
haps our most living heritage of the Thirty Years’ 
War was that the Peace of Westphalia, with which 
the war closed, did almost as little to stabilize the af- 
fairs of central Europe as did the Peace of Versailles. 

In the frenzied hates and dreads of the age the 
news-letter and the political caricature flourished as 
never before. From a vast and scattered mass of 
ephemeral printing Mr. Beller has reproduced twen- 
ty-five broadsides, each one showing a prose or dog- 
gerel exhortation headed by a crude copperplate il- 
lustration to make the sheet sell and to drive home 


the message. This was of course not the first time 
than an illustrated text had been used for propagan- 
da, since Savonarola, with his keen Italian eye for 
pictures, had directed an extraordinary pamphlet- 
offensive in Florence during the 1490’s. But while 
the Florentine was fighting for an ideal, the publish- 
ers of Mr. Beller’s broadsides were fighting against 
enemies. Savonarola’s woodcuts urged the beholder 
to vanquish his own sloth and sin by showing the joy 
of things eternal, while most of these German cuts 
ridicule parties and people who are marked for de- 
struction. 

The German cuts are interesting as showing the 
beginnings of political caricature. In striking con- 
trast to modern cartoons, these almost never exag- 
gerate facial characteristics. The rival generals of 
the war are shown in ridiculous positions, but always 
with sober, careful portrait heads. The mind that 
created these caricatures was still the medieval mind, 
still close to the mind that painted rude loaves and 
fishes in the catacombs, and was thus satisfied with 
the starkness of a symbol. The burlesquing of facial 
characteristics was not standardized into a routine 
procedure of political caricature until the eighteenth- 
century vulgarization of the “science” of physiog- 
nomy set the world to reading character from faces. 

It is hard to realize how inevitably political cari- 
cature tends toward symbolism when we are so ac- 
customed to seeing the G.O.P. and Uncle Sam that 
we come to accept them as real, however ill drawn. 
But if the symbolism is recondite it becomes unmis- 
takable, as it is in Mr. Beller’s lay figures labeled 
Holy Roman Empire or Popery. Political caricature 
is a particularly perishable kind of picture because 
the caricaturist can rely on the partisan passions of 
his public to animate a mediocre drawing for him. 
The caricatures produced by the exhaustion of the 
Thirty Years’ War seem flat and stale, for the age 
lacked a Daumier to give lasting life to this evanes- 
cent form of art, just as it lacked a great political 
satirist to make unforgetable personifications such 
as 

“The grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said.” 
or else 
“‘Godi, Fiorenza, poi che sei si grande, 
che per mare e per terra batti |’ali, 
e per l’inferno il tuo nome si spande.” 


What one might call the “tragic strips’ of the 
Thirty Years’ War are nowhere enlivened by any de- 
light for the eye like the ornamental ingenuity of 
Bringing Up Father or the casual liveliness of the 
Katzenjammer Kids, or the mad quirks of Smokey 
Stover, the Jerome Bosch of our day—let alone the 
impeccably swift and vivid line of Donald Duck. 
Often the great draughtsman of an age is discovered 
in the popular entertainer, usually after his death, as 
in the case of Busch and Daumier, but occasionally 
while still alive, as in the case of the admirable Dr. 
Disney. But in Germany the Thirty Years’ War had 
killed art for two centuries, and these dismal cari- 
catures were about the best that the time and place 
could produce. 

A. Hyatr Mayor 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Cuartes Morse Storz, The Early Architecture of 
Western Pennsylouania, New York, William Hel- 
burn, Inc., 1936. Pp. 290; 6 +492 figs. 


Hitcucock, Jr. Rhode Island Ar- 
chitecture, Providence, Rhode Island Museum 
Press, 1939. Pp. 69; 20 figs.; 81 plates. 


Hersert Wueaton Concpon, Old Vermont Houses, 
Brattleboro, Stephen Daye Press, 1940. Pp. 190; 
124 figs. $3.00. 

To consider these three volumes in a single review 
seems wholly logical. All are more or less thorough 
surveys of small areas in American architectural his- 
tory. Geographically the largest area (22,000 square 
miles) is covered in the volume on western Pennsyl- 
vania, more than twice that of Vermont, and eight- 
een times that of Rhode Island. On the other hand 
the concentration of architecture works in precisely 
the opposite fashion, restoring the balance, at least in 
part. Such surveys at the present stage in our knowl- 
edge of American architecture are fundamental. We 
know in general outline the course taken by our 
buildings, but such spade work must be carried out 
widely before anything like a final history can be 
produced. These inventories of what exists demon- 
strate a growing concern for our architectural heri- 
tage and offer an opportunity to grasp the regional 
character and variations of American architecture, 
in so far as they exist. In Europe this sort of study 
has been going on for years, even centuries. In 
America it has hardly penetrated beyond the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, and has not even covered all of that. 

The most monumental of the three works is the 
big folio on The Early Architecture of Western Penn- 
sylvania sponsored by the Buhl Foundation and with 
some coéperation from the Historic American Build- 
ings Survey. It is lavishly illustrated with photo- 
graphs of buildings and details, measured drawings, 
plans, and a map of the region. The number and 
quality of the illustrations are admirable, and give 
every indication of thoroughness in canvassing the 
district from the days of settlement up to 1860. Such 
completeness would be impossible for later periods. 
A brief but suggestive text by Mr. Charles Stotz in- 
troduces the field and throws light on some specific 
problems and the buildings illustrating them. 

On the face of it the architecture of western Penn- 
sylvania is provincial, especially at the beginning. 
Coming sometimes by direct immigration from 
Europe, or more frequently from the older parts of 
the country, the settlers found their way along the 
National Road or by some other route, bringing with 
them memories of older architectures. Washington, 
Allegheny, and Fayette counties in the southwest 
drew their population largely from Virginia and 
Maryland; Bedford, Blair, and Somerset counties 
from Maryland and eastern Pennsylvania; while 
northwestern Pennsylvania was settled somewhat 
later by immigration from New York and New Eng- 
land. The coéperative communities of Harmony and 
Economy, being quite purely German, naturally 
brought the traditions of that country into the wilds 
of the west. However, the constant stream of settlers 
passing through the region to still newer parts of the 
country prevent these derivative patterns from be- 


ing clear cut. There is in effect a great fusion of in- 
fluences as of peoples. Primitive society and local 
conditions serve to modify these inherited traditions. 
One hardly expects to find the sophistication of the 
coast; rather it is remarkable that so much finished 
work is accomplished where naiveté is to be expected. 
The abundant and readily workable local stone re- 
sults in a far wider use of that material than on the 
coast except in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and 
there the character is quite different. Even here we 
may distinguish. Stone is less common in the north- 
ern part of the district. 

Because of the late settlement, the region produces 
no colonial architecture at all. For the first fifty 
years, log cabins and log houses were universal. In- 
teresting to the antiquarian, they are somewhat 
doubtfully classed as architecture. The form is so 
simple and so natural to a wooded region that it 
might well be regarded as indigenous. To show a di- 
rect connection of such work with the Swedes in 
Delaware where log houses are said to have been first 
adopted in America is difficult and probably unnec- 
essary. Much of the Post-Colonial building too is 
very simple. That it exists is important; of itself it is 
not. Even in more pretentious work, such as the 
Meason House of 1802 near Uniontown, the details 
are more naive than in houses of corresponding char- 
acter in the older areas. Nevertheless this house and 
perhaps half a dozen others may vie with the archi- 
tecture of the regions by which they were inspired, 
testifying to the force of tradition, and to the pre- 
dominance of Georgian or Adam forms in general 
above the influence of the locale. 

By 1830 western Pennsylvania was emerging from 
frontier conditions. Where in the Post-Colonial 
(more suggestively known as the Federal) period 
some time-lag is apparent, in the Greek Revival they 
were pretty much up to date. The elaborate interior, 
for example, of the William Croghan house, Pitts- 
burgh, would be noteworthy anywhere in America. 
That anachronisms in style exist, due to the transla- 
tion of stone forms into wood, is inevitable, and not 
by any means peculiar to western Pennsylvania. 
True of both large and small buildings, but especially 
in the smaller, the Greek Revival tends to become so 
highly simplified as to form a vernacular architec- 
ture of very wide geographical spread. 

Domestic architecture inevitably bulks large in the 
pattern of early America. in a simpler society, the 
need for elaborate specialized structures is not press- 
ing. Still, other types gradually come into being— 
taverns, which are hardly more than enlarged private 
houses in many cases; schools; courthouses; stores; 
mills; iron furnaces; etc. With commendable thor- 
oughness Mr. Stotz considers what there is of these 
several types. The tendency today appears to be 
that the house and the church do not alone present 
the architectural ensemble of any region—which is 
true. In order to get “total recall,”” commercial and 
industrial architecture must be included. To ques- 
tion the desirability of this inclusion is impossible. 
At least one sees what is there. Nevertheless some 
danger may lurk in stressing such material. A few 
quite exceptional stores or arcades make a real con- 
tribution, but let us realize that the bulk of indus- 
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trial or even of commercial building is architecturally 
negligible. Though sometimes effective in proportion, 
most of it is merely building, with neither a conscious 
nor a subconscious architectural approach—or re- 
sult. To seem to slight “just building”’ as hardly be- 
ing architecture is perhaps to lay oneself open to a 
charge of conservatism. In defense one may grant 
that the column and the arch, figuratively, may not 
be fundamental to architecture. But to admit that 
a woodshed, a foundry chimney, or an outhouse is 
architecture is absurd. 

Traditionally a reviewer must point out where his 
author seems to be at fault. This task is invidious. 
The perfect book has not and probably never will 
appear. The author states that Asher Benjamin 
published four works after The American Builder's 
Companion, of 1806, the last appearing in 1833. 
There were in fact five later works, ending with the 
Elements of Architecture of 1843. Dating and classi- 
fication are at times very difficult matters. One feels 
that the Amos Judson House, Waterford, and par- 
ticularly the James White House, Hartstown, should 
be grouped with the Greek Revival rather than in 
the Post-Colonial, in spite of the Adam slenderness 
of proportion and undoubted Adam influence in the 
door and interior details. Too, one looks with grave 
doubt at the 1812 dating of the LeMoyne House, 
Washington. The house has certainly been added to 
(as shown in the measured drawing) but one strongly 
suspects that the character of the house is of the 
1830’s. Surely that Greek porch cannot have been 
made in western Pennsylvania in 1812. When an 
example appears to occur outside its period, one 
would like very conclusive documentary evidence, 
such as a contemporary illustration, before accepting 
the date. Even building records may not settle the 
question unless they contain descriptions of the con- 
troversial features. 

Such details are insignificant. Mr. Stotz is to be 
congratulated on a magnificently illustrated volume 
which affords a model of what should be done for 
other districts. One’s only real objection is that he 
might have carried the text further. He alludes to 
such matters as the decade of great road building, 
1818-1827, to 1815-1830 as the golden age of the 
turnpike, to the continental or seaboard origin of the 
settlers, giving one tantalizing peeps beyond the cur- 
tain of history to the causes for the growth and char- 
acter of this architecture. One would like to see these 
matters discussed more completely, their vita! bearing 
on architecture more fully expounded. But let us in 


_ fairness be thankful for what has been given us. 


The second of our volumes, Rhode Island Architec- 
ture, by Henry-Russell Hitchcock, is far less monu- 
mental. Connected with the recent exhibition spon- 
sored by the Rhode Island School of Design and 
largely organized by the author, it provides a brief 
but suggestive summary of American architecture as 
reflected in that area down to the present. The bril- 
iant authority of Professor Hitchcock makes itself 
felt throughout without incurring the charge of 
pedanticism. The book cannot rival Mr. Stotz’s 
work in completeness, nor is that necessary. After all 
the most important period of Rhode Island architec- 
ture, at least for those who live outside the state, is 
the earlier part, before 1860. That field has been well 


covered recently by Mrs. Downing, in Early Homes 
of Rhode Island. 

Professor Hitchcock adopts a critical rather than 
a purely antiquarian approach. He frankly admits 
that he need do no more than generalize in the first 
three chapters on the Colonial and Early Republican 
styles. And yet even here, the attention to the ar- 
tistic personalities of a group of amateur or builder 
architects in the eighteenth century is stimulating. 
One normally thinks of the architect emerging in the 
post-Revolutionary Federal period. But without 
contradicting this traditional view, the shadowy fig- 
ures of the builders may receive clearer definition, 
even though it is unlikely that they can ever be 
placed in the same category as Bulfinch, Jefferson, 
or Latrobe. 

A full chapter on “Early Industrial Architecture” 
would seem to lay undue emphasis on this field, jus- 
tifiable possibly because Mrs. Downing hardly 
touched on it (being beyond the scope of her vol- 
ume), or perhaps intended, through overemphasis, to 
restore the balance upset by previous neglect of this 
branch. Mill villages, like Harris, Fiskeville, or 
White Rock, are notable examples revealing unex- 
pected merits. Professor Hitchcock is quite right in 
saying that the mere mention of mill housing in the 
nineteenth century brings to mind slum conditions 
completely devoid of the amenities. These settle- 
ments, while necessarily simple, are by no means 
lacking in charm and must have afforded excellent 
accommodation according to contemporary stand- 
ards. The amount of light, air, and space around 
them stand as a reproach to most later work. None 
the less their effectiveness lies more in community 
planning and in landscaping, the latter at least in 
part a product of time, than in the architecture per 
se. The older historians, looking at these cottages, if 
at all, as cottages, were right in neglecting them. 
The best that one can say of them is that they make 
no pretense to seem what they are not, that their 
traditional proportions are good, and that they are 
well built, but to go farther and point to individual 
cottages as distinguished examples of architecture is 
not convincing. Professor Hitchcock does not do 
quite that. 

Owing to its important place in nineteenth cen- 
tury industry, and to the southward movement of 
cotton manufacturing in the twentieth, Rhode Is- 
land has preserved an exceptional series of early 
mills. Their social significance is unquestionable. 
They tend to apply a vocabulary developed in other 
architectural forms, at first Colonial, later Federal or 
Greek Revival, to a limited extent where the prob- 
lem calls for it. Sturdily built, and in their directness 
affording one of the strains leading to contemporary 
work, it seems unreasonable to call them architec 
tural landmarks comparable to the best domestic, 
ecclesiastical, and governmental work of the time. 

The chapters on “Newport Houses” and on 
twentieth century architecture in Rhode Island con- 
tain much valuable data and commentary. Espe- 
cially praiseworthy is the qualified defense of the early 
twentieth century. That the eclectic architecture of 
taste was less desirable than generally supposed at 
the time that it was built, is obvious and widely un- 
derstood. There is, however, a very real danger that 
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in deflating this smugly archaeological architecture, 
we may be going to an opposite extreme. To do so is 
easy, and indeed a normal phenomenon of art his- 
tory. Once a reputation, individual or of a period, 
begins to decline, it is apt to slip as far below the 
“truth” as it previously stood above. Consequently 
our estimates must be revised again. Professor Hitch- 
cock shows real balance in hinting at this; would that 
he had developed it further. 

Lastly we come to Mr. Congdon’s Old Vermont 
Houses, much the smallest and slightest of the three 
volumes. It grew out of the Old Buildings Project, 
a survey undertaken by the Robert Hull Fleming 
Museum of the University of Vermont. It does not 
attempt the completeness of The Early Architecture 
of Western Pennsylvania, nor does it reveal the sound 
scholarship of Professor Hitchcock’s volume. A pop- 
ular and charming sketch of the early architecture of 
its state, it colors the material with occasional gossip 
about the men who built these houses. Present too 
are certain misconceptions. “As far as architecture 
is concerned, the sun had set (in 1850).” Such a 
statement seems to recur in every generation. One 
suspects that if Mr. Congdon had written in 1900, 
he would have found that the sun had set as early as 
1825; that if he had waited till 1975, the sun would 
not have set until 1890. In actuality the architec- 
tural sun does not, and indeed cannot, set so long 
as man continues to build at all. 

Settled late, for an eastern state, the early Ver- 
monters seem to have come from both sides and from 
below. Traces of the Hudson Valley architecture 
may be occasionally found in the west, of the Con- 
necticut Valley tradition in the east from Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. Its houses 
are not highly original, nor are they influential; 
rather they form provincial reflections of older and 
richer traditions. This sounds like condemnation, 
and it is so at the bar of historical importance. But 
the sturdy independence of the Vermont farmer— 
the state is still predominantly rural—his willingness 
to accept tradition where that may be helpful, to 
modify tradition in consequence of local conditions, 
has produced a group of buildings of real charm. 
Their individuality, their indigenous feeling is in- 
tangible; possibly it is simply provincialism, and yet 
the result, while defying definition, is vaguely Ver- 
mont. To some extent the local craftsmen and ma- 
terials account for this. Not that any great use of 
stone is apparent—for all the available marble, these 
Vermont farmers were lumbermen, not masons, and 
worked in the same white pine that shaped the Co- 
lonial and Federal traditions elsewhere. There is a 
far larger proportion of stone architecture in western 
Pennsylvania than in Vermont. But if Mr. Congdon 
has failed in the perhaps insoluble problem of putting 
this localism into words, his photographs more than 
make up the deficiency. While not equal in quality, 
owing to the conditions under which he had to work, 
Mr. Congdon shows a delightful realization of values 
in the best of them, illustrations which his discrimi- 
nation has made into works of art in themselves, 
quite aside from the buildings they record. 


Everarp M. Upjoun 
Columbia University 


R. H. Wirensx1, Modern French Painters, New 
York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1940. Pp. xxxi+424; 
135 figs. $6.00. 

Mr. Wilenski’s Modern French Painters is a good 
example of one of the most insidious forms of 
popular educational writing: the work that affects an 
academic nonchalance to cloak a disregard for ac- 
curacy and conscientious analysis. Through a show 
of bonhomie and a wink at the impedimenta of 
scholarship, it puts the layman off his guard: he is 
led to accept dates and statements of fact without 
enquiring into their sources, or examining the valid- 
ity of their suggested relationships. 

Modern French Painters is primarily a popular 
compilation aimed to impress by its “immense in- 
formativeness.” The ideal that has moulded it is 
clear from the author’s description of H. G. Wells’ 
Outline of History as “the most characteristic and 
important book of the period, in spite of its short- 
comings, and read by millions of people, since two 
million copies were sold in the nineteen-twenties.” 
The author bases his appeal to the lay reader on the 
short-cut temptation—the “‘digest” approach; in his 
introduction he takes pains to point out “that the 
reader will soon discover I really offer him four or 
five books in one.” 

If Mr. Wilenski’s book were directed to the scholar 
no harm would be likely to derive. The lack of care 
with which the book has been produced would be 
evident to him from the introductory pages. For ex- 
ample, we read on page xxx, among the vital statis- 
tics of the Dramatis Personae, “Paul Cézanne, born 
1869” (and apparently not yet deceased), although 
we will find on the preceeding page “Paul Cézanne, 
1839-1906.” Two names below Cézanne’s on page 
xxx we read “Georges Braque, 1881” although in 
several places throughout the volume the date is 
properly indicated as 1882, Again on the same page 
we read: “Juan Gris, 1887-1922” in spite of the fact 
that Gris’ death is recorded on page 312 as having 
taken place in 1927. 

Unfortunately, this book, as the author states in 
his introduction, “is intended for the general reader.” 
To a student of the period such chronological con- 
tradictions and other questionable dates of minor 
import would be immediately apparent. The student 
likewise would be aware of the dangers of an ap- 
proach to art-expression which stresses “‘milieu”’ as 
Mr. Wilenski’s approach stresses it. For the miscon- 
ceptions which have grown out of Taine’s emphasis 
on “milieu” as the cause and origin of art are at once 
too fresh to be out of mind and at the same time too 
old to offer any interest of novelty. And certainly 
Mr. Wilenski is too good an aesthetic philosopher to 
slip into such pitfalls himself. Nevertheless, his 
scheme of approach is the history of modern French 
painting from the Realist and Impressionist Move- 
ments to Surrealism, “considered in relation to social, 
political and artistic life in Paris from the Second 
Empire to the present time.” In his emphasis on 
“milieu” in those sections of his book entitled “How 
it Happened” he leaves a trap wide open in the path 
of unwary laymen. For we find these sections consti- 
tuted of paragraphs like the following: 


“In the year 1880 André Derain was born at Chatou and 
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Pierre Roy was born at Nantes. André Antoine and 
Georges Seurat were doing military service. Gauguin 
bought Cézanne’s ‘Compotier, verre et pommes’ for his collec- 
tion. Marcel Proust had his first attack of asthma at the 
age of nine; Manet took hydropathic treatment for in- 
cipient paralysis at the age of forty-eight; Duranty died at 
forty-seven and Flaubert died at fifty-nine. Courbet’s 
‘Atelier du Peintre,’ included in a Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion of his works was described by Huysmans as ‘une 
terrifiante 4nerie imaginée par un homme sans éducation 
et peinte par un vieux manoeuvre.’ Pierre Loti published 
‘Rarahu,’ and Mallarmé ‘Les dieux antiques.’ Zola pub- 
lished ‘Les soirées de Medan’ (short stories by realist writers 
including de Maupassant’s ‘Boule de suif’) and Nana in 
book form which sold sixty-five thousand copies in the first 
four weeks; Zola spent his now ample income on bric-a-brac 
for his Paris house and his villa at Medan; he spent no 
money on pictures by the Impressionists, and he put the 
pictures which Cézanne had given him in the ’sixties in 
an attic out of sight; and his friendship with those artists, 
already frayed by his article in the St. Petersburg paper, 
began from this period to wear thin.” 


Such passages in the section “How it Happened” 
give the effect of a “kind of Parisian diary,” but a 
limited one with strangely arbitrary entries. Never- 
theless, they are both informing and entertaining. 
They are the liveliest sections of the book. The au- 
thor undoubtedly recognized their popular interest- 
value. So he was apparently reluctant to analyze or 
sift them for significant relationships. The result is 
that they offer only a general historical view of the 
period, not one into which the important painters 
necessarily take their places. The author states that 
he was led to the chronological cross-section treat- 
ment in this book by an attempt to find “‘a system of 
associations that would exp/ain not only the works 
generally accepted as ‘aesthetic’ and therefore ‘art’ 
by critics, but also as far as might be, the works re- 
jected as ‘not aesthetic’ and accordingly ‘not art’.” 
However, the popular appeal of these passages is 
perhaps much closer to that of those surprising and 
amusing juxtapositions in the journalistic spirit 
which the author describes as having been practiced 
in the early "twenties in a review such as Alfred 
Flechtheim’s Der Querschnitt. There is a journalistic 
quality in these passages distinctly reminiscent of 
the ““Newsreel” device employed by John Dos Passos 
in certain of his novels to give the reader the period- 
mood of chapter settings. Because of the popular 
appeal of the “How it Happened”’ sections and the 
consequent importance these features of the survey 
are bound to take in the lay readers’ minds, there is 
a serious danger that misleading results may derive. 
The lay reader is more than likely to be tempted by 
them to lose sight of the freedom of individual crea- 
tion and to be brought back once more into Taine’s 
error of materializing the “milieu” as a physical fact. 
This is the serious popular danger of Mr. Wilenski’s 
approach in Modern French Painters. 

And a similar unwillingness to dig below the sur- 
face to that which detracts so much from the value of 
the chronological cross-sections in the narrative may 
be said to mark the whole book. In fact, one may go 
even further and say that the author’s approach 
throughout is a fundamentally journalistic one: the 
result is more a chronicle of events than an examina- 


tion or analysis of tendencies,—a history of modern 
painters from the viewpoint of their careers and 
worldly success than their artistic ideals and their 
success in compassing them. As the author explains, 
he sets out simply to tell the story “as a series of ac- 
tions by men who lived in certain conditions in a cer- 
tain place.” Actions, events, names take the first 
level; ideas and the explorations of means to pic- 
torial expression, which have played such an impor- 
tant réle on the art stage in France during the last 
hundred years, are given relatively little emphasis 
here. And where a discussion of expressional or tech- 
nical ideals does appear there is practically no at- 
tempt ever made at an original contribution or anal- 
ysis. 

Undoubtedly, the machinery of the author’s 
method and the popular aim of the volume put such 
an approach out of the question. But an approach to 
any period of human expression on a primarily chron- 
ological basis “‘simply as a series of actions of men 
who lived in certain conditions in a certain place” 
can never lead to a genuine understanding of the his- 
tory of art in the period they constitute. An exami- 
nation of conditions and events must be made: art is 
never produced even by the most recluse painters 
without a definite response to certain features of 
“milieu.” But the depiction of “‘milieu’’ and the re- 
counting of a series of actions is not enough. Tradi- 
tion and practice, technical and ideological, must be 
considered. And conscious aims must be weighed 
with actual achievement. Furthermore, the past 
must be regarded for the light it may throw on the 
present. If achievements are merely chronicled with- 
out any attempt at analyzing them against the 
ground of the past and avowed motives little sound 
basis is provided on which to build an approach to 
new work. And Mr. Wilenski’s failure to look back 
in his survey beyond Realism and Monet to the be- 
ginnings of the Romantic period and especially to 
German Romanticism, makes it clear why the move- 
ment he arbitrarily describes as neo-Surrealism is so 
difficult for him to approach. 

In the preface Mr. Wilenski states very frankly his 
diffidence in offering comments on the works of the 
generations succeeding Dada, that is to say, from the 
nineteen-twenties on. Such a lack of confidence on 
the part of the author undoubtedly encouraged him 
to give a willing ear to the spokesmen of certain re- 
cent movements and of relatively new enthusiasms. 
And this is probably the explanation of the exag- 
gerated importance attached to Ozenfant’s Purism 
and the folk-painter discoveries of Wilhelm Udhe, 
such as Seraphine, Bombois, Bauchant, and Vivin. 
But it does little to explain the disproportionate 
space accorded Lautrec and the consistent minimiz- 
ing of Monet’s contribution. 

It is likewise strange to see the emphasis given to 
Chirico and the complete disregard of Mondrian. 
Neither is French, but Mondrian has certainly been 
resident in Paris as many years as Chirico; while on 
the other hand, Chirico’s recent work betrays a 
strange atrophy of his once remarkable talents, and 
Mondrian’s work continues to offer an original char- 
acter no whit discouraged by its loneliness. Again, 
it is difficult to understand the relative disregard of 
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Braque’s important early contributions to the Cubist 
explorations; and Léger’s extremely individual re- 
searches, especially from 1919 on. 

Another mystifying feature of the book is the 
theory underlying the selection of the illustrations. 
In his introduction Mr. Wilenski states very clearly, 
“The illustrations (96 pages) which are chronologi- 
cally arranged, are designed to tell my story, to some 
extent, without the text.” Yet of these 96 illustra- 
tions we find 13 given to Rousseau and 12 to Cé- 
zanne; 7 to Chirico and 6 to Matisse; 5 to Toulouse- 
Lautrec and 2 to Claude Monet; while the influential 
work of Van Gogh, and Miro’s many-faceted produc- 
tion receive only the same representation accorded 
Picabia for an undistinguished decorative panel, a 
modish tour de force by Van Dongen, and the ex- 
tremely limited gifts of the Sunday painters, Bom- 
bois, Vivin, and Bauchant. 

Yet with all its faults, Mr. Wilenski has given us 
an extremely interesting book. If it does not convey 
the confidence of judgment and dependability of 
documentation that would mean so much to such a 
comprehensive survey of the field, at any rate it 
opens a gate to new developments in contemporary 
painting. Whether Mr. Wilenski has dug deeply 
enough or not, or whether he has neglected certain 
important aspects of developments during the last 
three decades, there is no question but the amount 
of labor and research involved in the book must have 
been enormous. For, as Mr. Wilenski says, writers 
on contemporary art, “‘and more especially French 
writers on art have a singular complex against dates 
and facts and indices.”” And out of all this material 
the author has contrived a book that offers a gratify- 
ing unity of concept and organization. 

In fact, Mr. Wilenski is quite as good as his word 
and we have literally what he promised us in his in- 
troduction: “four or five books in one.” The first 
book comprises the “Introductions” to the “Pro- 
logue’”’ and the four acts into which the text is di- 
vided. The second book comprises the chronological 
sections headed “How it Happened” with their gen- 
eral historical picture of the Paris world year by year 
through the period. The third book consists of bio- 
graphical notes—in fact, more truly the condensa- 
tion of several masters’ biographies. The fourth book 
comprises some bibliographical and catalogue notes, 
showing the approximate present distribution of 
some pictures exhibited without success in their life- 
time. 

Curiously enough, towards the close of the book, 
Mr. Wilenski gives us his most vital and origi- 
nal critical commentary in ar estimate of Salvador 
Dali. What is deeply regrettable is that Mr. Wilen- 
ski’s diffidence before the work of generations other 
than his own has prevented him from recognizing the 
full import of Picasso’s latest work and the work of 
Joan Miro. For happily, as the work of both these 
men testifies, there is no reason to feel that such a 
vital period has ended with a dying fall as one might 
conclude from Mr. Wilenski’s lack of sympathy with 
the younger generations, today. 


James Jonnson SWEENEY 
New York University 


Venturi, Les Archives de I’Impression- 
isme. Lettres de Renoir, Monet, Pissarro, Sisley et 
autres. Mémoires de Paul Durand Ruel. Docu- 
ments. Paris and New York, Durand-Ruel, 1939. 
2 vols.: Pp. 465 and 355. $8.00. 


The greater part of these two large volumes con- 
tains source material for the history of painting. 
This material has been divided by its editor into four 
separate sections. The first of these comprises the 
letters of Renoir and Monet written to the house of 
Durand-Ruel over a period of some fifty years from 
1881 on, and occupies most of the first volume, The 
second part contains the lettersof Pissarro and Sisley, 
and the scattered letters of adozen other artists includ- 
ing Boudin, Puvis de Chavannes, Degas, and Mary 
Cassatt. Then follow the memoirs of Paul Durand- 
Ruel which were written shortly after 1910, partly on 
the basis of notes, sales catalogues, and the like, and 
partly from memory—a history of some eighty 
pages. The final section (entitled ““Documents’’), in- 
cludes the letters of the leading impressionists to Oc- 
tave Maus, Belgian writer and secretary of the 
“Cercle des xx”’ in Brussels; a few letters of Durand- 
Ruel to his artists and one to the press; the catalogue 
of the eight impressionist exhibitions from 1874 to 
1886; and a catalogue of that part of contemporary 
criticism, which, more or less sympathetic, aided and 
abetted the growth of the impressionist movement 
(some of the lesser known and yet significant items 
are selected for quotation within this catalogue). 

Venturi has prefaced this documentary material 
with a summary and partial analysis which is helpful 
in tracing the thread and giving the setting of a 
dispersed and chronologically overlapping collec- 
tion. From the historical point of view he con- 
tributes two especially important observations: He 
makes it clear that the first impressionist group ex- 
hibition, held in Nadar’s studio on the Boulevard des 
Capucines in 1874, had its immediate cause in 
Durand-Ruel’s inability to continue his financial 
support of most of the member artists. At the Salon 
they had been stopped by a continuing refusal; with 
Durand-Ruel out of action, they were forced to find 
some way of meeting their public, however small this 
was. (Of course Nadar was no stranger to the group, 
and the choice of his studio was not accidental.) 
And secondly Venturi emphasizes that the virtual 
buying out of Manet’s atelier—some twenty-five pic- 
tures—in 1871 constituted the first attempted corner 
(Venturi’s word is rus?) on an artist’s work. Such 
corners are still a common practice today; unfor- 
tunately they are too seldom based on the outright 
purchase of the artist’s production, but are acquired 
instead by an accumulative loan of his work as he 
finishes it, coupled with a prohibition against his 
exhibiting elsewhere upon pain of being abandoned 
by his original dealer. The section which summarizes 
the sequence of the first collectors of impressionism 
is also very useful. Most of Venturi’s introduction 
results from a currying and ordering of the original | 
material which it prefaces, and must be read in con- 
junction with that material. A good deal of it, how- 
ever, comes from other sources, and it is a pity that 
Venturi did not see fit to indicate what these are. 
Some of them are recognizable, others not; their 
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inclusion would have rounded out the story and ad- 
vanced its future expansion. There is perhaps no 
point in criticizing the interspersed stylistic general- 
izations, for they are too brief to be anything more 
than a reminder of pictures with which the reader 
must already be familiar, and they may not have 
meant to be more. 


* * * 


The source material itself has two distinct aspects: 
In detail it is largely personal, revealing the char- 
acter of Paul Durand-Ruel and of the painters them- 
selves; but in the large its import is much more 
widely historical. The significant features of Du- 
rand-Ruel’s character as a dealer may be listed as 
follows: a sincere faith in himself and the sureness of 
his own artistic judgments; a political and religious 
conservatism contrasting with his progressive aes- 
thetic taste; a belief in the altruism of his motives; a 
certainty that though aesthetic and commercial 
value may for the moment be at variance, they will 
in the long run coincide; an identification of himself 
with his pictures, and so ultimately with “his” 
painters. It is interesting that although throughout 
his journal he gives purchase prices and the prices 
of public sales, he never mentions the price at which 
he sold a picture unless it was at a loss. 

The characters of the painters themselves may be 
judged in part from the manner of their writing, in 
part from the content of their letters. The recurrent 
theme is a demand for money that seems at first to 
offer little variety, but much can be told from the 
manner of the asking. There is a great difference 
between the apologetic requests of the early Monet 
and of Pissarro, and Degas’ peremptory demand for 
two thousand francs before tomorrow morning when 
he had had five hundred two days before. Indeed the 
sums asked are often large, and in the later years 
simply indicate that Durand-Ruel has remained 
the financial agent of the group. 

From the very start Renoir is sure of himself, 
deals with Durand-Ruel as man to man, and in an 
excellent style but without any literary elegance 
says exactly what he wants to say. He explains why 
he continues to exhibit at the Salon rather than 
exclusively with his friends (1881); he has but one 
end in life, “faire monter mes toiles,”’ the Salon is 
the means to this and it will in no way affect his 
style or compromise his artistic integrity. He is 
furious against the group exhibition of 1882 which, 
at Pissarro’s request, had included Gauguin, Guil- 
laumin, e¢ a/., and will have nothing to do with any 
such “‘sociale quelconque.” “Le public_n’aime pas ce 
qui sent la politique et je ne veux pas, moi, d mon age, 
étre révolutionnaire.” Besides, his prices would fall 
fifty per cent. His most curious document is the 
project for the organization (in 1884) of a “Société 
des Irrégularistes” to propagate the idea that na- 
ture never repeats herself but varies even her most 
repetitive geometric patterns, that al! great artists 
of the past have unconsciously recognized this, and 
that “toute euvre véritablement artistique a été concue 
et éxécutée d’apres le principe d’irrégularité,” and so 
must all work of the future. Such theorizing and 
such proselytizing seem entirely out of character, 


and perhaps that is why the program never saw the 
light. 

Monet’s early letters are much less literary,— 
awkward, impetuous, direct, without any turn of 
phrase, and much as if he had spoken them. He is 
jealous of his energy and money and wishes to waste 
the least possible time in Paris. In the ’nineties, 
however, he changes, his letters turn calmer and 
more reserved, and as offers begin to come from 
other dealers he partly detaches himself from 
Durand-Ruel. This transformation is not surprising 
if one realizes that the average price paid by Durand- 
Ruel for his pictures rose from about six hundred 
francs in 1885 to six thousand francs in 1896. 

Least sure of himself is Pissarro. Older than the 
others, his financial difficulties lasted longer, and 
almost from the beginning he made prints to eke out 
his income. Characteristic are his unhappiness and 
inability to paint in London (in 1871), and his eager- 
ness to give Seurat all the credit for the discovery 
and elaboration of the neo-impressionist method of 
painting. The humility which allowed his style to 
be influenced by Millet and Seurat is also evident 
in his letters. Pissarro refers politely to “‘M. 
Prosper,” evidently the commis of Durand-Ruel; in 
contrast, Degas sharply directs “Prosper” to carry 
out his orders. As one would expect, Degas’ style 
is the richest and the subtlest, and his pride and 
acerbity are evident in every line. He refuses two 
invitations of Octave Maus thus: “insi permettez- 
moi de décliner la proposition que vous me faites, j'ai 
trop de raisons de m’abstenir, et j'ai un gottt & me con- 
Jiner ici que je ne puis vaincre”; and, “Vous pouvez 
faire profiter quelqu’un d’autre de la place que vous 
aviez eu la bonté de me réserver.” 

Durand-Ruel’s account of his father’s marriage 
and start in business, of the growth of his father’s 
stationery store to an artists’ supply store and its 
transformation into an art shop, his pride in the 
humble beginnings and slow building of the family 
fortune are in attitude and event so typical of a 
period that they are more than a personal story. 
The change from these slow beginnings to his own 
“‘operations” in the second half of the century, and 
his tie-up with financial backers whose ruin in two 
instances nearly brought about his own final failure, 
illuminate the increasing complication and hazard 
of the artist’s existence. The 1874 exhibition thus 
goes back to a financial scandal. (In its first gallery 
on the right bank, in the ’thirties, the firm derived 
more steady income from selling permission to dilet- 
tantes and students to copy its pictures than it did 
from outright trade. The same was true of its three 
competitors.) From 1870 on, Durand-Ruel’s was an 
international trade: it was London and Brussels and 
Germany that very largely kept him going in the 
seventies; it was New York that came to his rescue 
when ruin faced him in the ’eighties. Taken as a 
whole, this situation was not accidental; it is one 
more illustration of the adage about the prophet, 
whose applicability here has many and various 
causes. These outlying countries had a lesser living 
tradition of their own, and so, for those with any 
interest at all, a lesser conservatism to overcome. In 
part this lack of tradition meant fewer small, unob- 
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trusive collectors such as have continued in France 
to the present day, but who make no artist’s or 
dealer’s fortune, and more who were open to convic- 
tion (sincere or snobbish) by exhibitions and pub- 
licity; in part distance overcame, and still overcomes, 
prejudices against subject-matters as well as tech- 
niques which might not be acceptable nearer home. 
And, in America especially, there were new and sud- 
den fortunes to be dispensed. 

Other side-lights are perhaps personally character- 
istic, and yet perhaps typical of the times: Courbet 
placing his pictures with Durand-Ruel for safe- 
keeping during the events of 1870, and the latter’s 
purchase of Courbet’s work just after the Com- 
mune—in spite of all social and political differences 
of opinion; Mary Cassatt’s réle as art adviser to the 
Havemeyers, her indications of the relations of the 
Havemeyers and the Morgans as museum trustees, 
and her account of the Chicago patron who used 
to cut out those parts of his pictures that did not 
please him. 

Considered as the sum of their details these two 
volumes are the documentation for what was a new 
period in the history of the artist, when for the first 
time he had become entirely supported by the 
patronage of dealer and private collector. Before 
1850 the Salon may not have approved of the ad- 
vanced artist, but it admitted him, even though it 
skied his pictures; the state did not support the artist, 
but it occasionally bought a canvas and occasionally 
gave him a commission and so recognized his exist- 
ence. Whatever the opposition to Géricault and 
Delacroix, they were granted an occasional favor, 
and, more important, they carried on their fight 
within the official framework. Even Courbet carried 
on in this manner and obtained a prize in 1849. This 
is what Manet and Renoir wished to continue and 
for themselves they were partially successful, while 
for the others it was impossible. These letters reflect 
that change. 

Rosert J. GoLDWATER 
Queens College 


Georce V. PLEKHANOV, Art and Society (Critics 
Group No. 3). Translated from the Russian, with 
an introduction by Granville Hicks, New York, 
1937. Pp. 93. 

The outside cover of this publication adds to the 
title ‘a Marxist analysis.” This subtitle limits the 
task of the reviewer since it is not his affair to de- 
fend or to argue the author’s underlying Marxist 
point of view. Nevertheless, an announcement of 
the booklet has to be made since we find here two 
important articles by Lenin’s revolutionary com- 
pagnon which, in their blend of subtle historical 
method and absolute doctrinairism, offer thought- 
evoking reading. The first article deals with “French 
Drama and Painting of the Eighteenth Century” 
(1905); the second and more important one with 
“‘Art and Society.” Both are presented with literary 
footnotes carefully revised by the editor, which men- 
tion, for instance, wherever an English translation 
of French or Russian texts quoted by Plekhanov 
exists or has been published since the author’s death. 
This modestly priced series of Marxist aesthetical 


writings is exemplary in its presentation and edition. 
The introduction informs the reader about the 
author, the leading Marxist writer on aesthetics in 
the pre-revolutionary period in Russia. He joined 
the Bolshevik party at its second congress in 1903, 
but for national reasons (one remembers Dostoy- 
evski’s patriotism) became bitterly hostile to the 
Soviet government after the October Revolution of 
1918. As a theorist he follows one great theme: “‘All 
deep social changes are preceded and followed by dis- 
turbances of all the ‘established’ viewpoints in art, 
scjence, and philosophy” (p. 5). In his first article 
he carries his idea out with awareness of the other 
European literature of his period, tracing the rela- 
tionship between society and the different arts. 
Aristocratic tragedy and middle-class drama, middle- 
class genre painting and revolutionary classicism 
are analyzed, always under the presupposition that 
each work of art necessarily originates in a definite 
class. That his point of view coincides with recent 
efforts becomes evident if we remember M. W. 
Brown’s careful study, “The Painting of the French 
Revolution” (reviewed in the Art BuLLETIN, xx1, 
1939, 207) or F. Antal’s series of articles, “Notes 
on Classicism and Romanticism” (in the Burlington 
Magazine, 1935). How distinctly the period of 1789 
felt the social implications of the different types of 
art may be proved amusingly by an unpublished 
drawing of 1780 by Pierre Etienne Lesueur (?-1802) 
from the Crocker Collection in the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. The subject matter is apparently 
Beaumarchais’ triumph introducing the light muses 
(Figaro appeared in 1785) and expelling aristocratic 
tragedy with its stilted machinery of costumes and 
gestures. “Of what interest to me, peace-loving sub- 
ject of an eighteenth-century monarchy, are revolu- 
tions in Athens or Rome?” (P. A. C. de Beaumar- 
chais, “Lettre moderée sur la chute et la critique du 
Barbier du Seville,” Oeuvres completes, Paris, 1809, 1, 
Pp. 365). 

The second article, “Art and Society” places the 
“Tart pour Part” doctrine under a Marxian-focussed 
microscope. It puts forward the thesis: “the tend- 
ency toward art for art’s sake arises when discord 
exists between the artist and his social environ- 
ment” (p. 43). And vice versa: “The so-called utili- 
tarian concept of art, that is, the tendency to re- 
gard the function of art as a judgment on the phe- 
nomena of life and a readiness to participate in social 
struggles, develops and becomes established when a 
mutual bond of sympathy exists between a consider- 
able section of society and those more or less inter- 
ested in artistic creation” (p. 48). The apparent 
partial truth of the statement is illustrated by the ex- 
ample of the Bourbon restoration and the attitude of 
the Romanticists (strangely omitted is Stendhal) in 
France, and by Pushkin and the reign of Nicholas I 
in Russia. “L’art pour Tart” is revealed as the 
attitude of a volunteer or forced escape from the 
thrust of a reactionary political system. Since this 
second article draws its examples only from litera- 
ture, it is outside the scope of the reviewer. But the 
thesis presented is one which has to be examined in 
future for the field of the fine arts too. Is “/’art 
pour l'art’ necessarily an action of escape from the 
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social conditions of a particular period? Is this 
attitude necessarily combined with a political re- 
actionary? This question too ends in the problem: 
does each work of art necessarily belong to a definite 
society? Is art necessarily the expression of a social 
attitude? 
ALFRED NEUMEYER 
Mills College 


Osva.p Sirtn, 4 History of Later Chinese Painting, 
London, The Medici Society, 1938. 2 vols.: Vol. 
I, pp. xi+247; plates 1-124; Vol. II, pp. ix+328; 
plates 125-242. (Plates in heliotype.) 

When Osvald Sirén had published his History of 
Early Chinese Painting in 1933, it was hoped that he 
might continue his work, and present his research 
into the history of painting during the Ming and 
Ch’ing dynasties. A first indication that something 
of this kind was under way was a small but im- 
mensely valuable book with the title: The Chinese on 
the Art of Painting, Peking, Henri Vetch, 1936. It 
contained extensive translations of Chinese treatises 
on the theory and practice of painting, mostly 
written by artists. 

The pertinent sections of this book are often 
quoted in the new work; the documents are some- 
times supplemented, and the translation improved; 
but the most important new contribution is a most 
comprehensive collection of biographical! and his- 
torical data. 

The sources of this material are the works of the 
Chinese art historians which are given in the bibli- 
ography; most of the information for the Ming 
period was evidently gleaned from the Wu Shéng 
Shih Shih, written by Chiang Shao-shu at the end 
of this dynasty, from the Ming Hua Lu by Hsii 
Ch’in, written at the beginning of the Ch’ing dy- 
nasty, and from the pertinent section of the Ming 
Shih, compiled between 1678 and 1739; all these 
works contain more or less extensive biographies of 
the prominent Ming painters. The information 
about Ch’ing artists was in the main drawn from the 
Kuo Ch’ao Hua Chéng Lu by Chang Kéng (1685- 
1760), which deals with the painters from about the 
middle of the seventeenth to the first third of the 
eighteenth century, and from the Tung Yin Lun 
Hua by Ch’in Tsu-yung, a work of the same char- 
acter, which was completed in 1864. Of no less im- 
portance as sources were the inscriptions and colo- 
phons, written either by the artists themselves, or by 
fellow painters or scholars. This highly informative 
material is used here for the first time in a western 
publication on Chinese painting, and with great 
success. 

This could not have been done without the help 
of native scholars; two Chinese assistants worked 
with Sirén when he was preparing his book The 
Chinese on the Art of Painting, and for the present 
work Mr. Yang Chou-han, who had already formerly 
seconded Sirén, was enlisted as collaborator for the 
translations. This codperation proved extraordi- 
narily successful: we have now the record of some 
seven hundred Chinese painters, of their works, 
their ideas, and their careers. 


The pattern which is mostly adhered to, is the 
following: first come the biographical data, from 
literary sources; then come the opinions and criti- 
cisms of contemporaneous and later Chinese art- 
historians; then most of the extant works of a 
painter, and his thoughts about art, are discussed. 
At the end of each volume a “List of Paintings and 
Reproductions” is given, which follows the model of 
Waley’s Jndex with the important difference that it 
is more complete. No doubt, many a student has 
tried for himself to complement Waley’s Index: how 
insufficient these attempts will look now, when com- 
pared with the comprehensive lists in Sirén’s books! 
One may find it necessary to add to one or the other 
a work one has come across, or the name of an other- 
wise unknown and unregistered artist; this is in- 
evitable, and a matter of very little import. 

It would be utterly naive to expect a review of a 
work of such tremendous scope—dealing with the 
history of painting during some five hundred years, 
and with some seven hundred painters and their 
a@uvres—to discuss details. This would amount to a 
new book of almost equal size. It would be, more- 
over, extremely unfair to combat the views ex- 
pressed; the more so as Sirén has kept strictly to his 
intention to let the Chinese speak for, and about, 
themselves. This attitude is absolutely correct, and 
of immense value for the proper understanding, per- 
haps not so much of later Chinese painting, but of the 
Chinese attitude towards painting in those periods. 

I may be permitted to enlarge a little on this point. 
I think that anyone who runs through the illustra- 
tions of this or any other book dealing with the 
period in question (fourteenth to eighteenth cen- 
tury) with a view to getting an idea of what Chinese 
painting was like, will be struck by the very poor 
quality of most pictures. There is no use in denying 
that; yet, when reading the accounts given of their 
authors, one is led to expect masterpieces of at least 
equal rank with those of the great masters of the 
past. I do not refer to the difference in style: quality 
and style have nothing to do with each other. The 
fact remains that these poor and anemic paintings 
were obviously regarded as marvelous achievements. 

It does not help very much when it is said that “‘it 
is often an injustice towards these men to consider 
them mainly as painters, because their training and 
mode of expression were rather those of writers than 
of painters in the ordinary sense of the word.”” This 
is true enough, but then one is bound to object that 
they made a mistake in choosing painting as their 
means of expression—painting without gift or train- 
ing, and producing pictures which need the help of 
explanatory poems. There was evidently something 
fundamentally wrong in this attitude towards art. 

It is not very difficult to find out what it was: the 
opinion that technical ability counts for nothing, 
and the “idea” for everything. It was represented, 
of course, as the true meaning of the age-old Chinese 
theory of art. However, this was only partially true; 
the convenient explanation was arrived at by over- 
emphasizing one point and ignoring the others alto- 
gether. To fasten any new idea to a passage in old 
literature, was the characteristic Chinese way of 
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making it legitimate and acceptable; it was thus 
passed off for the correct interpretation of an old, but 
misunderstood, idea. 

The surprising thing is, however, not the fact that 
incompetent dilettants produced bad pictures, or 
that a theory was brought forth with a view to hav- 
ing them accepted as masterpieces, but that the 
theory seems to have achieved its purpose: the 
Chinese literature of art bears witness to it. This is 
not all: throughout the centuries in question, there 
were a good many painters who were excellent art- 
ists, original in their ideas and eminently skilful in 
their craft; yet their works did not receive half the 
praise bestowed so lavishly upon the works of the 
dilettants, and often they were treated with some- 
thing approaching contempt. 

The dilettants were scholars (wén-jén) who 
painted for their pleasure. As a class, the scholars 
were held in the highest esteem; they were, in fact, 
the most influential stratum of Chinese society, a 
formidable power to be reckoned with in every field. 
It would lead far beyond the scope of a review to de- 
scribe the many conditions which resulted in the 
phenomenon of painting scholars, and their réle in 
the history of Chinese art. Suffice it to say that the 
authors of all the books about the history of paint- 
ing were, of course, scholars; their esprit de corps 
obviously did not permit them to pass over any- 
thing done by one of their own kind as insignificant 
and not worth recording. This was especially the 
case after the time of Tung Ch’i-ch’ang (1555-1636) 
who gave expression to the ideas and ideals of his 
class in word and deed; his pictures set the standard 
for the scholar-painters of his and later times, and 
through his writing he exercised an almost incredible 
influence on the ideas of his contemporaries and the 
following generations about painting and its his- 
tory. His opinions were accepted without challenge 
and his dicta soon became infallible. They have 
tinged Chinese writings on art profoundly, and 
through it, western opinion too. This phenomenon 
presents, in fact, a problem in itself: it belongs 
rather to the sphere of Chinese thought and its forma- 
tion than to the field of art history. One has to be 
aware of the highly subjective and biased character 
of the ideas and opinions found in bocks written after 
the middle of the sixteenth century, when they are 
to be used in the history of art. A word of explana- 
tion and warning to this effect might have been in- 
dicated; it would have made understandable the dis- 
crepancy between valuation and achievement. Later 
Chinese painting was indeed immensely better than 
it must appear to him who looks at the illustrations 
of this book. This objection does not impair the 
value of Sirén’s work in the slightest degree. 

Once again Sirén has proved to be a pioneer in 
the history of Chinese art; this last work is perhaps 
his most valuable, for it explores a field which was, 
for lack of exact and reliable information, almost a 
terra incognita to most students. No word of praise 
is too high for this work. 


Lupwic BacHHOFER 
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Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, edited 
by the Kern Institute, Leyden. For the year 
1934 (Ix), xii +166 pages, 8 plates, 1936.—For the 
year 1935 (x), xii+161 pages, 13 plates, 1937.— 
For the year 1936 (x1), viili+125 pages, 13 plates, 
1938.—For the year 1937 (x11), xi+136 pages, 15 
plates, 1939. 

The Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology is 
the indispensable tool of every student and scholar 
who wants to work seriously in the domain of Indian 
art and archaeology in general, and in the special 
fiélds of architecture, sculpture, painting, of iconog- 
raphy, epigraphy, prehistory or history, or whose 
interests lie in ancient chronology, geography, or 
numismatics. But this is not all: included in this 
vast and thorough survey of all the books and articles 
pertinent to these subjects, and published during the 
year indicated, are the books and articles dealing 
with the same topics in the countries which came 
into contact with Indian culture: Further India, 
Indonesia, Central Asia, and the Far East. Not only 
is the title of each such work given, but a summary of 
its contents, and in most cases extracts from reviews. 
This bibliography is indeed a model of its kind. 

But each volume is much more than a mere list; 
in addition, it carries a series of authentic reports on 
archaeological work and discoveries made in the 
various states of India and in the countries men- 
tioned above, and reports on recent research and its 
results, some of them excellently illustrated. In 
notes to follow I offer a selection of the more im- 
portant papers in these four volumes, with a resumé 
of their results. 

Vol. 1x. C. C. Fabri reports on the work of the 
Archaeological Survey of India during the year 
1933-34. The most important discovery was the 
“Workmen’s Quarters” in Harappa; from under a 
dolmen in Chettipalayam, district Coimbatore, 
polished black pottery was dug out; it is of a kind 
which is associated with neolithic implements in 
Baluchistan and South Iran. 

An important note tells about the “find” of a 
headless statue of a Bodhisattva from Mathura in 
the Allahabad museum. According to the inscription 
on the pedestal, the statue was set up in the second 
year of the Maharaja Kanishka by the nun Buddha- 
[mitra]; thus it would be one year older than the 
famous Bodhisattva in the Sarnath museum, set up 
by the monk Bala. It must be added that the early 
date is not beyond doubt: there is a possibility that 
another sign, now effaced, figured in front of the 2, 
perhaps the sign for 20. Another piece from Mathura, 


_ the head of an Avalokite$vara, deserves attention, 


not only for iconographical reasons, but also for 
stylistic ones: it shows the transformation of what 
is known as the Kush4na into Gupta style. 

In Further India the accidental find of a large piece 
of Cham sculpture led to the excavation of the 
“Demolished Tower” (Thap-mam), lying some 300 
m. to the north of the ancient rampart of Chaban. 
Chaban is, according to the epigraphical sources, 
Vijaya, the capital of the kingdom of Champa from 
the eleventh to the fourteenth century. The excava- 
tions proved that the Chams had learned the use of 
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laterite for the construction of foundations from the 
Khmers, who had held their city for thirty years at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The great interest in the prehistory of al! Asiatic 
countries is reflected in an excellent and compre- 
hensive paper on “Prehistoric Research in Indo- 
nesia,” by R. von Heine-Geldern. 

Vol. x. During the season 1934-35, the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India discovered a prehistoric site 
at Rangpur, in the Kathiawar peninsula. It con- 
tained painted and unpainted wares, the latter being 
very similar to the wares found elsewhere in Sind 
and the Punjab. In Taxila two monasteries and four 
stipas north of the Dharmarajika Stipa were un- 
earthed; one of the stiipas contained a stone reli- 
quary, enclosing a gold casket, precious stones, and 
coins, amongst them a silver piece of Azilises and one 
of the Roman emperor Augustus (31 B.C.—14 A.D.). 
The importance of this find is evident. In Nalanda 
two more monasteries were cleared, and a few more 
bronze statuettes added to the many hailing from 
this site. 

Ernest Mackay contributes an article on the ex- 
cavations at Chanhu-daro in 1935-36, undertaken 
by the American School of Indic and Iranian Studies, 
and the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. In Chanhu- 
daro the Indus culture, perhaps better called the 
Harappa culture, was succeeded by the so-called 
Jhukar culture. At the top a dark gray pottery was 
found, identical with that discovered at Jhanghar. 
In other words, three of the four main prehistoric 
cultures of Northern India were represented in 
Chanhu-daro. In this connection I want to recom- 
mend the paper by W. Norman Brown on “The Be- 
ginnings of Civilization in India” (Supplement to the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, December, 
1939) which gives a very good account of the present 
stage of our knowledge. An admirable work of res- 
toration was performed in the Lahore Fort. 

A short paper on the archaeological work done in 
Burma, by Ch. Duroiselle, contains very useful in- 
formation. What has been learned about art in this 
country demands a sharp distinction between Indian 
and Burmese works. Indian influence began to make 
itself felt after the return of the Burmese to Pagan 
from the conquest of Thaton, the capital of the Mon, 
in 1056 A.D. The flourishing period of Indian in- 
fluence ended when Kublai Khan’s army took Pagan 
in 1286, though it lingered on almost down to our 
days. But after the Mongol invasion Burmese ideas 
and forms appear, and this Burmese style reaches 
maturity in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
I should like to call attention to a report by G. H 
Quaritch Wales on the exploration of Sri Deva, in 
Siam, and to the discovery of the sacred deposit of 
Angkor Vat, by G. Coedés; it establishes beyond 
doubt that there, as in so many Khmer, Cham, and 
Javanese temples, a deceased king was worshipped 
under the aspect of a Brahmanical or Buddhist 
divinity. One must agree with Coedés, that Angkor 
Vat was originally a Vaishnava temple, and that it is 
highly probable that king Siryavarman II (1113- 
¢a. 1150) was worshipped there as Vishnu, before the 
edifice was turned into a Buddhist sanctuary. An 
excellent paper by H. Mauger on the Asram Ma- 


haroséi, the site from which came the famous Hari- 
hara now in the Musée Guimet, discusses some very 
momentous phenomena of Khmer architecture. It 
must be said that the work done by French scholars 
in Indo-China deserves the highest admiration, and 
the same applies to the Dutch archaeologists in 
Indonesia. 

Vol. x1. In Taxila the Archaeological Survey laid 
bare the northern tract of the monastery, attached 
to the Dharamarajika Stipa; in one room of the 
monastery a hoard of over five hundred coins, almost 
all of them of Vasudeva, was found. It is to be hoped 
that the terra cotta figurines from the lower strata of 
a mound called Sari Deri by Mme Corbiau will result 
in a little more interest in the pre-Hellenistic and 
pre-Gandharan antiquities in the northwestern prov- 
inces. Excavations at Laurya Nandangarh, con- 
ducted by the late N. G. Majumdar, settle the date 
of the little gold relief of a nude female figure, found 
there some thirty-five years ago by Dr. Bloch: it is 
later than Maurya, since the oldest layers at this 
site date from this period, and the gold relief came 
from a trench well above the Mauryan stratum. 
Another interesting discovery was that of a circular 
Buddhist temple at Bairat, Jaipur. The type was 
already known, but only from cave temples. 

The close relation between Sinhalese and Andhra 
sculpture has long been observed. In the year under 
question a number of reliefs whose material is un- 
doubtedly South Indian were found in various parts 
of Ceylon. H. Mauger contributes a short but very 
informative monograph on the Phnom Bayang, a 
Khmer temple founded at the beginning of the 
seventh century and lasting through a very long 
time. 

What the future still holds for the archaeologist in 
Java can be gleaned from an article by W. F. Stutter- 
heim, describing the exploration of Mount Pénang- 
gungan, in Eastern Java. Some thirty sites were 
recovered from the jungle on its slope; the more im- 
portant ones start at a height of ca. 1000 m., and 
ascend to the summit, i.e., to an altitude of ca. 
1500 m. The latest structures seem to date from the 
fifteenth century, and are adorned with bas-reliefs 
depicting episodes of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana. 

Vol. x11. A short paper by M. S. Vats describes the 
site of Harappa and the work done there. On the 
ground of coins, S. K. Bose proposes to identify the 
Murundas of the literary sources with Kushana 
rulers who had penetrated into Bihar and Bengal. 
I have not seen the original paper, but I may be 
allowed to point out that the Matsya Purana de- 
scribes the Murundas as being of foreign origin 
(mlecchasambhava) which would fit very well their 
Saka or Kushana origin. 

The “Archaeological News” tells about the dis- 
covery of stone cist graves near Vandiperiyar, in the 
high ranges of Travancore, where similar structures, 
such as dolmens, cromlechs, menhirs and stone 
circles had been found formerly. A stone casket from 
Shinkot, Bajaur territory, has a Karoshthi inscrip- 
tion saying that a relic of the Buddha was enshrined 
in the fifth year of Maharaja Minadra who is, of 
course, the well known Menander. M. Hamid re- 
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cords the excavation in 1936 of a mound at Sanchi 
which proved to have covered a monastery of 
Maurya date. 

The note by J. Ph. Vogel on the work of the 
French mission in Afghanistan deals partly with the 
excavation at Begram; I reviewed the final report on 
this section of the campaign separately. This note 
gives, however, some useful information about the 
work carried out in the valley of Fondukistan, mid- 
way between Kabul and Bamiyan. A Buddhist 
monastery. was dug out there which contained wall- 
paintings and sculptures of the kind common in 
Central Asia. The intermingling of sculpture and 
painting for the decoration of niches is another trait 
common to Fondukistan and many sites from Kucha 
to Turfan. A lay couple in one of the niches will fig- 
ure prominently in further research, for beneath them 
cinerary urns were found containing a few coins; one 
of them, of Khusrau II (590-627), will help to settle 
the all-important question of date. I may point out 
that the few stucco heads I have seen show clearly 
that the style of the stuccoes from Hadda though 
altered, of course, lived on until this late period. 

As usual, the chapter devoted to Further India is 
one of the most interesting. It contains a prelimi- 
nary report by H. G. Quaritch Wales on excavations 
in Kedah, British Malaya. The sites found there lie 
on the banks of the river Bujang, a tributary of 
Merdok river. Some of the buildings situated higher 
up the river seem to go back to a time earlier than 
the sixth century A.D. The evidence of Chinese 
celadon sherds in buildings at the mouth of the river, 
and the discovery of a coin of the Abbasid Caliph 
Almutawakkil, dated in 848 A.D., seem to indicate, 
in my opinion, that there was in close proximity a 
harbor for ships trafficking in these highly priced 
ceramics from the Far to the Near East. There is no 
need to ascribe these buildings to the “‘eleventh- 
thirteenth century” on account of these sherds: 
Samarra got celadons in the ninth century from 


China, and the coin is very telling in this context. 

It may be truly said that a new era began when 
my learned friend R. von Heine-Geldern published 
his paper on “Weltbild und Bauform in Siid- 
ostasien,” in the Wiener Beitrdége zur Kunst und Kul- 
tur Asiens, 1931, in which he pointed out the essen- 
tially cosmologic character of architecture in Further 
India and Indonesia. The intrinsic significance of 
those vast complexes became clear, and the archae- 
ologist knew what to look for. Due credit to this 
scholar is given by G. Coedés, who reports on the 
re¢ent excavation at the Bayon of Angkor Thom, 
carried out by Henri Marchal. It disclosed the many 
consecutive stages of the building; when it received 
its final shape at the end of the twelfth century, it 
was meant to represent Mount Meru, the axis of the 
universe, in the exact center of the Royal Capital, 
the microcosmic symbol of the macrocosm. The 
four gigantic faces which adorn the towers are the 
image of Jayavarman II, the Buddha-King, under 
the aspect of Loke$vara (“sovereign of the world”’) 
“‘who has his faces on all sides”: they are the symbol 
of the king’s omnipresence. 

The Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for the 
year 1937 was the last published under the editor- 
ship of Professor J. Ph. Vogel, of the University of 
Leyden. I feel convinced that I am speaking for 
many fellow-students in expressing sincere regret 
that Dr. Vogel is retiring from a work which must be 
very dear to him, and which has won him the respect, 
admiration, and gratitude of his colleagues all over 
the world. The work will be continued under the 
editorship of Professor F. D. K. Bosch, late Director 
of Archaeology in Netherlands India; this is a fortu- 
nate choice, since it was at the instigation of Pro- 
fessor Bosch that the Kern Institute began the pub- 
lication of the Annual Bibliography in 1926. 


Lupwic BAcHHOFER 
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